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INTRODUCTION 


The present essay is, in large part, a chronicle of John 
Dewey’s ideas on the nature of inquiry and related subject s. 
It is therefore a study of an intellectual conversion — 
Dewey’s shift fro m idealism to instrumentalism. The theme 
is not a new one. Everyone familiar with Dewey’s writings 
knows that he started his career as an idealist. What is less 
known, and less discussed, is the effect this early attachment 
had upon his subsequent logical views. 

Lotze, Wundt, Bradley, Green, and Bosanquet were the 
logicians whose work Dewey praised in his earliest years of 
philosophical writing. There are no papers in which subtle 
distinctions are made between tliem or detailed points in 
idealist logic discussed. Dewey simply praised them as a 
school, a school of logicians concerned with the method of 
scientific thinking. Just as he accepted them wholesale as 
allies, he grouped his opponents under two banners. First 
there were tlie inductive logicians — Mill, Venn, and Jevons 
— ^who had the merit of being concerned with the method 
of science, but the misfortune of being descended from 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. Then there were the formal 
logicians — Sir William Hamilton and H. L. Mansel — 
about whom Dewey said nothing complimentary. He 
scorned their barbara, celarent recitations as trivial and 
useless, and regarded their comments on actual thinking 
as badly expressed versions of Kant. 

Dewey’s allegiances and enmities were hardly concealed. 
They turned up explicitly in his writing on every philo- 
sophical problem. The op positio n to Kant and Hamilton 
wen t with opposition to K antian f ormalism in all fields . 
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INTRODUCTION 


The c ritique of inductive logic was associated wi th Ws 
opposition to analytic psychology, utilitarian and hedonistic 


et hics, and empiricism generally±JJoth.tliese philosophies; — 
Kantianism and emniricism — were orieinallv reiected on 


Hegelian grounds . In some special instances Dewey called 
fin outside help; for instance, in attacking empiricist psy- 
chology he used the results of the new, experimental 
psychology. This combination of idealist epistemology and 
experimental psychology in a common front against em- 
piricism was carried out at length in the Psychology, which 
a ppeared in 1 8j ;;^^is Hegelian epistemology, which orig- 
inated under the influence of George S. Morris, was re- 
inforced when he aligned himself with the British neo- 
Hegelians, especially some of the younger ones, such as 
Seth, the Haldanes, and Bosanquet. His Leibniz’s New 
Essays concerning the Human U nder standing (1888) was 
even more forthright in its idealist orgamcism and its 
critique of formalism, dualism, and theories involving a 
passive mind. The Outlines of a Ciitical Theory of Ethics 
(1891) was a defense of the ethics of self-realization in the 
manner of Thomas Hill Green, v ^ 

The Outlines was the last idealist work. In 1892 and 1893 
Dewey published two criticisms ol Green, 111 which he broke 
loose intellectually from the man he had viewed with awe 
and reverence m 1886. Nevertheless, although idealist the- 
ories were disappearing from his writing, idealist language 
remained. He was saying new things in old ways. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find him calling himself an “ex- 
perimental idealist” in 1894. 

Once he had freed himself from the domination of Green 


and Caird, his interest in evolutionary theory developed 
rapidly. The concepts of adjustment, tension, and conflict 
appeared with greater and greater frequency in his writings, 
and whatever idealist ideas remained were expressed in the 
sober tones of Darwinian naturalism. For instance, the ideal- 
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istic belief that norms or standards are never imposed on 
existence ab extra is given new content in his paper “Evo- 
lution and Ethics.” ^ It is no longer expressed by saying that 
the real is rational, but rather by a detailed argument to 
show that ideals themselves arise out of natural situations. 
Similarly the hr^ essay in the Studies in Logical Theory 
continues this attempt to fill the gap between genesis and 
value without appealing to Hegelian metaphysics. This 
desire to locate the standard of thinking within the natural 
process is, in part, what motivated Dewey’s construction of 
an instrumental logic. 

In the present essay I wish to trace the development of 
Dewey’s thought Irom his earliest work to the Studies. 

1 Montst , VIII (1898), 3*1-341 
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CHAPTER ONE 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY, 1879 


1879, the year John Dewey left the University of Ver- 
mont, marked no golden age of American philosophy. It 
dated the low to whicITtEe bone^ry Scottish philosophy 
of McCosh and the vague speculation of idealism had 
dragged philosophical thought. Academic philosophy was 
most handicapped, suffering, in addition to internal in- 
juries, constant supervisory interference. There were, it 
was estimated at the time by G. Stanley Hall, less than half 
a dozen colleges and universities where philosophy was en- 
tirely freed from reference to theological formulae.^ "A 
few,” we are told, were “under the personal and perhaps 
daily supervision of the founders themselves,” * who en- 
gaged and discharged the members of their faculties as if 
they were day laborers. The colleges were, on the whole, 
very poor. A few of them had been established by real- 
estate companies to help the sale of land; others were always 
falling under the control of ward-politicians and state legis- 
latures.® In short, we may safely say that external circum- 
stances inhibited philosophical inquiry. 

The best philosophy available at the time went almost 
unnoticed. Charles Peirce was totally neglected, and Chaun- 
cey Wright, whose posthumous book. Philosophical Dis- 
cussions, represents some of the best pre-Peircean published 
work in American philosophy, had died prematurely in 


1 Hall, “Philosophy in the United States," Mind, IV (1879), 8g. 

2 Ibid., p. go. a Ibid., p. gs. 
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1875. Hall could paint only a gloomy canvas for his British 
colleagues. In no other country, he thought, were men 
of high culture tempted “by so many and varied considera- 
tions to criticize or instruct rather than to add to the sum 
of the world’s intellectual possessions by doing original 
work.” * 

Hall’s hypothesis to account for the lack of good philoso- 
phy also serves to explain the character of the philosophy 
which was publicly practiced, or better, preached. Many 
of the “professorings,” Hall tells us, were familiar with 
the writings of the Scottish scliool; Reid, Stewart, Hamil- 
ton, and others. We know, for instance, that H. A. P. Tor- 
rey, Dewey’s teacher at Vermont, based his teachings on 
the Scottish philosophy, so that it undoubtedly formed an 
'important part of Dewey’s philosophical background. Dew- 
jey’s references to it in later years almost always contain 
j statements about its functioning as a bulwark of m oral 
and religious beliefs against the dissolving effects of English 
empiricism.' And when he refers to the dissolving effects of 
English empiricism, he has in mind the empiricism of Alex- 
ander Bain, J. S. Mill, and Herbert Spencer, all of whom 
were being read at the time and attacked by both idealists 
and Scottish realists as the lineal descendants of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume. 

Because of their opposition to this empiricism McCosh 
regarded the Scottish philosophers as one long line of brave 
defenders of faith and tradition. By their insistence upon 
principles "prior to and independent of experience” they 
served to throw back “the tide of materialism, skepticism, 
and atheism” and “above all,” McCosh urged, they es- 
tablished “certain primary truths as a foundation on which 

* Ibtd , p 104 

»See Dewey’s essay "From Absolutism to Experimental ism,” in Contem- 
'porary American Philosophy, Vol. II; also the biographical sketch of Dewey 
by his daughter. Miss Jane Dewey, la The Philosophy of John Dewey, ed. 
by P. Schilpp (hereafter referred to as "Schilpp"). 
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to rear other truths, and as a breakwater, to resist the as- 
saults of skepticism.” * With great pride McCosh described 
the Scottish philosophy as having by patience and shrewd- 
ness erected a body of fundamental truth "which can never 
be shaken, but which shall stand as a bulwark in philoso- 
phy, morals, and theology, as long as time endures.” ^ 

This conception of philosophy as bulwark and break- 
water was not peculiar to the American devotees of Scottish 
philosophy There was at the time an equally strong tend- 
ency in the writings of some Hegelian idealists, particu- 
larly those under the influence of English neo-Hegelian- 
ism, to stress the intimate relation between philosophy, 
morals, and theology. Geor ge S. Mo rris, who influenced 
Dewey’s earliest work more than any single man, was a 
Hegelian and was also concerned to show th e fortifying 
powers of philo s ophy . The main object of his book Philoso- 
phy and Chiistiamty (1883) was to demonstrate that "in- 
telligence as such” (and therefore philosophy, the science 
of “intelligence as suth”) was the "true bulwark” of re- 
ligion." Dewey himself, a youthful follower of Morris in 
1887, also proclaimed that morals and theology were in- 
dissolubly united.® 

Living in a period when philosophers vied with each 
other to see who could best preserve the sanctity and stabil- 
ity of religious beliefs, Dewey could not help absorbing 
this same concern. Although he wrote very little in ex- 
plicit defense of religion, Dewey had sympathy with the 
aims of Morris and McCosh. He chose the n iethod of 
Morris, and later he began the study of T.,H(.Qreen and 
Edward Caird. In i88g he favoralily described Green’s 
main purpose as the reconciliation of science and religion, 
which, Dewey says, Green achieved by finding one spiritual 

•> McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy, pp 6, 9 t Ibid , p. 11. 

^ Philosophy and. Christianity, p vii. 

“ See Dewey’s paper “Ethics and Physical Science,” Andover Review, VII 
(>887), 57S. 
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principle at the basis of science, ordinary experience, 
ethics, and religion.'® One year later, after calling Edward 
Caird’s The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant the 
best book on philosophy in the English language, he praises 
it specifically for showing that nature is only a factor in 
“the self-determination of spirit” and for thereby solving 
“one of the most pressing of contemporary problems.” The 
solution Dewey found so relieving was that “the categories 
of physical science can be reconciled with the principles 
of the moral and religious life by being taken up into 
them.” " 

It would be difficult to maintain that the early Dewey 
was concerned only with reconciling religion and science. 
Nevertheless this interest predominates in some of his writ- 
ings, and the ardor with which he took up Green, Caird 
and Morris, is partially explained by it. On the other hand 
there was always the interest in epistemological problems 
for their own sake, the desire to find out the nature of 
mind, truth, and knowledge. 

^The Cbuntry was not completely parched philosophically 
in 1879. An occasional oasis appeared. Perhaps the most 
fortunate thing for Dewey’s development was that he de- 
cided to study at one of these oases — Johns Hopkins.'' Al- 
though Scottish realism was the most widely taught philoso- 
phy in the country, the department of philosophy at Johns 
Hopkins incorporated every twist of American thought in 
opposition to the "realism” of McCosh. Its members, at 
the time, were Charles Peirce, G. S. Morris, and G. Stanley 
Hall. 

Johns Hopkins had been founded in 1876 under the 
presidency of Daniel Coit Gilman. It was the first uni- 
versity in America to emphasize the importance of graduate 
study and deliberately set out to attract the people who 

1® “The Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green," Andover Review, XI (i88g), 
S39 

See Dewey’s review of Caird’s book, Andover Review, XIII (iSgo), 327 
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had been running in streams to Germany for their doctor’s 
degrees. With this in mind Gilman proceeded to load his 
staff with stars and to emphasize the value of seminar work. 
There seems to have been only one subject to which Gil- 
man lent no great amount of aid; all the available evidence 
^jjoints to the fact that Gilman was an ardent anti-metaphy- 
sician. Dewey’s biographer tells us that he tried to dis- 
suade Dewey from studying philosophy. R. M. Wenley, 
in his book on George S. Morris,’® furnishes us with even 
more striking evidence of Gilman’s anti-speculative direc- 
tion. But despite this animus (or perhaps because of it), 
the choice of Peirce, Morris, and Hall as members of the 
philosophy department, was remarkable when compared 
with choices made at other universities during the same 
period. Peirce’s greatness becomes more evident as more 
jpf his works are read Hall founded the first laboratory for 
experimental psychology in America. And Morris — the 
man people know least about today — ^was the teacher who 
had the greatest influence on Dewey. Morris' primary in- 
terest was the history of philosophy. He had translated 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy and had previously 
studied in Germany, with Ulrici and Trendelenburg. The 
force of Morris’ impact on Dewey is striking. First as a 
teacher and then as a colleague at Michigan, he helped 
shape the first fifteen years of Dewey’s philosophical 
thought. 

In retrospect this almost total attachment to Morris 
among the philosophical faculty at Johns Hopkins can 
very well be regarded as unfortunate. For Peirce had al- 
ready formulated the outlines of a position which Dewey 
came to regard as brilliant — ^but Dewey’s discovery of 
Peirce came twenty years later. Dewey seems to have re- 
garded Peirce as entirely devoted to formal logic. Now it 

12 Schiipp, p. 16. 

The Life and Work of George Sylvester Morris, pp. 147-155. 
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is true that Peirce was concerned with formal logic, but 
it cannot be said that he was a student of formal logic 
only. For by the time Dewey had come to Johns Hopkins, 
Peirce had published his papers on pragmatism — “How 
to Make Our Ideas Clear” and “The Fixation of Belief.” 
The outline of Peirce’s course on logic at Johns Hopkins 
in i88a^® shows, provided Peirce followed his announce- 
ment even slightly, that at that time he was more than a 
formal logician. If Dewey was not attracted to Peirce, it 
was due in great measure to Dewey’s Hegelian prejudices 
against formal logic, even where formal logic was used to 
solve problems in epistemology. This bias comes out clearly 
in the last chapter of Dewey’s book on Leibniz, written 
in 1 888, while still under Morris’ influence 

Although Peirce had no influence on Dewey in these 
early years. Hall did. Hall was a disciple of Wundt and a 
hard-headed man who had great contempt for Hegelian 
speculation. He shared the contempt for Hegel that James 
expressed in his paper on Hegelisms In fact, in 1878 Hall 
himself published a paper in the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy in which he damned Hegel’s method as worth- 
less. This, taken with his high estimate of Peirce, shows 
how he might have served as an antidote to the bad effects 
of Hegelianism. Hall’s lectures seem to have led Dewey to 
study experimental psychology. The emphasis is upon the 
word “study,” for Dewey never really became an experi- 
mental psychologist in the way other students of Hall did 
However, intensive reading brought a wealth of informa- 
tion concerning the latest work in physiological psychology 

1* Dewey, in his essay, “The Development of American Pragmatism,” says 
quite correctly, “The articles which Peirce wrote in 1878 commanded almost 
no attention from philosophical arcles, which were then under the domi- 
nating influence of the neo-Kantian idealism of Green, of Caird, and of the 
Oxford School, excepting those circles in which the Scottish philosophy of 
common sense maintained its supremacy ’’ Philosophy and Civilization, 
pp 16-17 

1 * See Journal of Speculative Philosophy. XVI (i88a) 4^0 
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and psychophysics. Dewey’s Psychology, which appeared 
in 1887, testifies to the impact of Hall’s teaching, but it 
also evidences Morris’ influence. The Psychology was a 
valiant attempt to retain as much of Hegel and neo- 
Hegelianism as could be retained by one who extolled 
the “new psychology.’’ In a review of the book Hall at- 
tacks Dewey for his attempt to impose Hegelian dogma 
upon the facts of experimental psychology — presumably 
the facts to which he led Dewey, which he found utterly 
incompatible witli the idealist speculations of Hegel, 
Morris, Green, and Caird. 

We have before us a picture of Dewey coming to Johns 
Hopkins in 1882, studying under teachers who expounded 
absolute idealism, experimental psychology, formal logic, 
and the philosophy of science. At that time Dewey sided 
with Morris, the idealist, who had nothing but contempt 
lor the last tinec disciplines mentioned. This apathy ” 
toward the more progressive, scientific tendencies on the 
campus seems to have brought Morris into conflict with 
Gilman and to have led to his ultimately leaving Johns 
Hopkins His biographer, Wenley, presents some interest- 
ing details concerning this rift.^® Morris realized that the 
administration did not regard philosophy as something to 
be petted and encouraged. It gave philosophy none of the 
su]iport it gave to the experimental sciences. In 1884 it 
even discontinued the Metaphysical Club, which Moms 
and Peirce had led at different times. Wenley quotes a 
letter which indicates that this attack on philosophy was 
even occurring within the department of philosophy, where 
it expressed itself as a dispute between Hall and Morris 

if> See Ametifan Journal of Psychology, I (Nov, 1887), 146-164 
o IVciilcy tell') us that Morns "u as in strong icactioii against the ‘realistic’ 
tciuleiu ICS that (lominated the iinncisilv alike 111 its scientiSc and humanistic 
studies" and also that "he liteially aliomiiiatcd the current ‘philosophy of 
sciciue’, and the young lions of liistoiv. politics and economics, who followed 
an occasional seminai nith hiiu” (p 1511 
i8/6jd,pp 147(1 
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over the brand of philosophy they each practiced. The 
letter is written by Hall to Wenley and records, retrospec- 
tively, relations within the philosophy department. Evi- 
dently Hall and Morris had known each other for several 
years before they met at Hopkins. When they first came 
together there, they saw each other fiequently, but soon 
a change of relations set in. Hall says: 

He [Morris] had developed a good way towards the Hegelian 
position, which his writings illustrated, and so we did not 
agree. I always felt that his philosophical opinions were so 
much a part and an expression of his personality, that one 
could hardly differ from them without danger of losing a little 
of the warmth of his friendship, and I always felt that his cor- 
diality toward me, although he did not allow it to lapse, con- 
sciously faded. 

But this was a purely personal matter. Of much greater 
significance to us are Hall’s remarks at the conclusion of 
his letter: 

I think we were both in a sense on trial for a chair at Hopkins; 
and, when the spirit of the university decided for my experi- 
mental type, instead of for the history of philosophy, I always 
felt that our friendly relations were at an end.^® 

The decision to support Hall’s “experimental type” of 
work as opposed to Morris’ was made sometime in 1885. 
For it was after that date that philosophy became secondary 
to psychology and pedagogics at Hopkins.®* The decision 
was even more dramatically marked, since it was simultane- 
ous with Morris’ departure. He left Baltimore at the end 
of the first semester of 1884-1885, to return to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It is extremely important to observe 
that Dewey left Baltimore at almost the same time. For in 
July, 1884, Dewey was also appointed to the philosophy 
department at Michigan; it was there that Morris con- 


i»/Wrf,p 153 

*0 See 'Weiiley, The Life and Work of George Sylvester Moms, p 150. 
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tinued to influence Dewey, no longer as a teacher, but as 
a colleague. 

As we have already observed, Peirce exerted no influence 
whatsoever on Dewey in the earliest years of Dewey’s de- 
velopment. Yet in 1938 Dewey commented: 

The readers who are acquainted with the logical writings of 
Peirce will note my great indebtedness to him in the general 
position taken. As far as I am aware, he was the first writer on 
logic to make inquiry and its methods the primary and ulti- 
mate source of logical subject-matter.®' 

What is most significant is that Dewey’s earliest conception 
of logic did not come from Peirce. His earliest years were 
spent in tlie coils of a theory of logic which Peirce was 
condemning even then. Furthermore, although 
came to the same general position as did Peirce, it can- 
not be said that he ever gave himself to painstaking in- 
quiry into scientific inquiry in the manner of Peirce. How 
then did he come to pragmatism? The route was more 
devious. We must trace it from its beginnings in the writ- 
ings of Morris. 

21 Logic, p. gn. 
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GEORGE SYLVESTER MORRIS 


George Sylvester Morris was born in 1840 and died in 1889.^ 
In 1878, after having taught at the University oJJ^ichigan, 
he was appointed part-time lecturer on the history of phi- 
losophy and ethics at Johns Hopkins. His major work — 
from a contemporary point of vie^v — ^was his translation of 
Ueberweg’s history of philosophy. His other books, those 
which played a more important role in the development of 
his students, were: British Thought and Thinkers (1880), 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (1882), Hegel's Philosophy 
of the State and of History (1887). These works indicate his 
wholly historical direction. His primary concern was the 
critical and biographical discussion of major figures in the 
history of philosophy. For this reason his greatest effect 
upon Dewey, apart from directing him to a study of the his- 
tory of philosophy, was to predispose him to certain brands 
of philosophy — to provide him with allegiances and an- 
tagonisms. Morris had_ a deep seated preference for Ger- 
man thought and a rabid dislike of British thought before 
Green. The result for Dewey’s earliest philosophical work 
was crucial. It shaped in a specific way the tenor of approxi- 
mately the first fifteen years of his work, to say nothing of 
its general effect on all his later philosophy. 

Dewey tells us of Morris’ influence in several places. In 
his article “From Absolutism to Experimentalism” ® he 

1 1 am mdebted to Wenley, The Life and Work of George Sylvester Moms, 
for the details of Morris’ life. 

s Contemporary American Philosophy, ed. by Montague, II, 18. 
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points out that Morris led him to Hegel. But Morris was 
not the only force urging him in this direction. The strong 
British idealist movement of the eighties and nineties, a 
“reaction against atomic individualism and sensationalist 
empiricism” had a similar effect. Its elders were the Cairds; 
some of the younger devotees were Andrew Seth (Pringle- 
Pattison later), Bernard Bosanquet, and the Haldanes, all 
of whom contributed to the volume Essays in Philosophical 
Criticism (1883). 

This movement [Dewey says] was at the time the vital and con- 
structive one in philosophy. Naturally its influence fell in with 
and reinforced that of Professor Morris. There was but one 
marked difference, and that, I think, was in favor of Mr. Mor- 
ns. He came to Kant through Hegel instead of to Hegel by 
way of Kant, so that his attitude toward Kant was the one 
expressed by Hegel himself * 

Morris’ influence, put in terms of the history of philosophy, 
was clear in outline at least. He opposed British empiricism 
and was an ardent supporter of German idealism and what 
he regarded as its Greek ancestor. Within German idealism 
'fie made one fundamental distinction — he preferred Hegel 
to Kant. 

One of Morris’ most influential courses was that on the 
history of philosophy in Great Britain. One of the texts 
was Green’s Infioduction to Hume, the most powerful 
critique of empiricism ever written in England The other 
text was Moms’ own book, British Thought and Thinkers, 
perhaps the sharpest attack on empiricism ever written 
in Ameiica up to that time, "fhe latter is a "biographical, 
critical and philosophical” consideration of British thought, 
discussing every important British philosopher from Scotus 
Erigena to Herbert Spencer. T he British are charged, in 
'general, with subordination of theory to practice, skepti- 
cism concerning ultimate philosophical questions, and un- 


s Contemporary American Philosophy, II, 18. 
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due elevaiion of the method of physical science/ The net 
result, at cording to Morris, was a degenerate neglect of 
Absolute The British refused to study its nature, 

contenting tli|;mselves with reli gion and science as the 
only fortsii o( Speculation, The result of this, irTfurh, was 
a concept io]i oi philosophy as woithless metaphysical jar- 
gon. Thuuighout the book the bitter attack on the British 
lack of pi ‘losophy continues. Only one hope is held out 
for them — they write good verse. This is the “pledge of 
their speculative ability.” With the greatest of scorn Morris 
gives the British their philosophical due by calling Shake- 
'^speare, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Tennyson their great- 
est philosophers. 

These charges furnish only the emotional trappings of 
Morris’ antagonism. Dewey absorbed very little of tliis. 
But Morris carries on more than an emotional attack; he 
very quickly leaps into the mechanics of English philosophy 
and proceeds to pick it to bits. These are the sections which 
had considerable effect on his young pupil. 

The tieatment of Bacon is the one to be expected. Morris 
emphasizes and disparages the wax-tablet theory of mind^ 
th e belief that we must place the mind in a "purely recep - 
tive_^ttitude with refei ence to na ture ” He repeats the 
charges (well-worn even then) concerning Bacon’s inept- 
ness at science. The unfortunate attitude toward Coperni- 
can astronomy, the failure to see the merits of Gilbert’s 
work, and the remark about his writing science like a Lord 
Chancellor — all are trotted out in the discussion of Bacon. 

Bacon’s place in the history of philosophy is easily staled [says 
Moms]. Of philosophy as such, in distinction from physical 
science, he had but slight conception and still lighter opinion. 
For the great truths of ethics, which it is one of the most im- 
portant works of philosophy to investigate and demonstrate. 
Bacon was content simply (though honestly enough) to have 
recourse to “faith,” or else let "suffrage decide” . . . Bacon’s 
* British Thought and Thinkers, p. 36; hereafter referred to as "BTT.” 
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tendenqr ... is to make physical science and its method co- 
extensive with the realm of all knowledge and all method." 
Physical science is in his view the mother and type of all sci- 
ences, and he expressly recommends the application of its 
method to all subjects — the best (or worst) result of which (as 
far as it concerns topics ordinarily deemed philosophical or 
akin to philosophy) is seen in modern descriptive, empirical 
psychology, and the mechanistic, eudaemonistic (or, in its last 
result, pessimistic) ethics, founded exclusively upon it.” 

Hobbes is dispensed with similarly. Morris takes the 
total effect of his mechanistic argument to be a dismissal 
of philosophy as an autonomous pursuit. For on Hobbes’ 
.view “physical science of phenomena is to take the place 
of philosophical science of ideal and absolute reality.”* 

The chapters on Locke, Berkeley, and Hume are crucial, 
particularly the one on Locke. For it is here that Morris 
gives vent to his feelings on the British theory of mind, the 
identification of empirical psychology and philosophy; 
It IS here that he delivers a counterattack on those who 
would dispense with the theory of innate ideas. Each of 
these discussions had tremendous effect on Dewey. They 
not only furnished the foundation for his attacks on “the\ 
spectator theory of knowledge,” but also raised a problem 
"which continued to trouble him for many years — the prob- 
lem of the relation between psychology and philosophy. 

This last question elicits a definite, if not obviously 
clear statement on Morris’ part. He begins with a con- 
sideration of J. Groom Robertson’s statement that “the 
most characteristically English movement within modern 
mental philosophy is the continuous pursuit of psychologi- 
cal inquiry in the spirit of positive science” (Mind, Janu- 
ary, 1879, quoted in BTT, p. 171). Morris urges that this 
“psychological inquiry” is empirical psychology and is no 
more entitled to be called “philosophy” (even “mental 
philosophy”) than is physiology or the anatomy of the 

» BTT, pp. 136-137. ® BTT, p 167. 
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brain. Its major task, he says, is “the analysis and classifica- 
tion of mental phenomena.” Consequently, “it does not 
solve any philosophical question concerning cause, sub- 
stance and purpose.” ^ The distinction between empirical 
and rational psychology, Morris tells us, must be kept clear. 
The first is an extremely interesting and practically useful 
“science of phenomena,” and knowledge of it is essential 
to the pursuit of philosophy. The second, which treats of 
the soul "as an entity, a variously self-manifesting power, 
and a purpose which it is itself to realize” is a portion of 
philosophy.* Empirical psychology deals with phenomena 
or appearances, whereas rational psychology deals with 
noumena or realities. The fate of the practitioners of em- 
pirical psychology is sealed; they are not philosophers. 
The conclusion, left unsaid, is nevertheless clear. Locke, 
who said some interesting and useful things, is not a phi- 
losopher. 

However, had Locke only admitted that he was making 
no philosophical contribution, there would have been no 
quarrel with him. Had he stuck to the purpose ascribed to 
him by Fox Bourne,® there would liave been no ground 
for a lengthy attack, says Morris, patronizingly. But un- 
fortunately, Morris sighs, this was not the case. If only 
because 

Jn general, those who scout metaphysics are the most dogmatic 
in their metaphysical assumptions. . . . Every man must have, 
and does have, consciously or virtually, his philosophy, and if 
from prejudice, or indolence he will not take it from philos- 
ophers, or seek it by appropriate philosophical methods, he is 
sure to seek it from some other source, and the chances are ten 
to one that he will be led astray. The empirical psychologist is 
iBTT,p 171. «BTT,p 178. 

BFox Bourne, Locke’s biogiapher, had said that Locke's aim was "not to 
build up a metaphysical theory, but to ascertain by actual observation what 
were the means and methods bv which ordinary people acquired knowledge 
and developed their thinking tacultics ” Quoted in BTT, p igs 
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rarely content to be that and nothing else, but is prone to 
seek in his science the answer to philosophical questions.^" 

Locke had had the temerity to question the hypothesis of 
innate ideas.^^ And on the basis of empirical psychology! 
Morris is shocked. 

Before he begins his critique of Locke, Morris briefly 
summarizes Locke’s attack on innate ideas. And then he 
points out how Locke’s objections to Leibniz’s theory are 
themselves based on a “static view of mind and knowl- 
edge.” “ Since the mind possesses no power of its own, it 
is assumed that all the materials of its knowledge come 
to It by processes ivhich are independent of its own activity. 
From this it lollows, according to Morris, that Locke could 
not help coming to an incorrect conception of innate ideas. 
Locke opposed the doctrine of innate ideas because 
he interpreted it as maintaining that "certain ideas are 
clearly and necessarily in the mind of every individual from 
the beginning of his conscious life.” “ Now, since children, 
savages, idiots, and others are not conscious of such neces- 
sary or innate ideas as God, soul, substance, or of innate 
truths like “Whatever is, is,” Locke might very well have 
concluded, as he did, that there were no such ideas.^* 

But, Morris insists, the notion of innate ideas which 
permits Locke to dismiss them so easily is the result of a 
complete misunderstanding of Leibniz. What Leibniz did 
intend, Morris tries to say, but his explanation is not very 
clear. His words are: 

It [the theory of innate ideas] implies that the mind has a na- 
ture and an activity peculiar to itself, for the development of 

iobTT, p 193 

In connCLliun \vith this and uhat follows, sec Dewey’s book on Leibniz, 
m uhich the Locke-Leibniz debate is discussed and where Dewey defends 
'the theois of iniiale kUms in tlic iti.iiiiier of Moms This hook of Dewey’s 
IS considered below, p 60 
i-JBIT, p 194 


isBTT, p 195 


i« Ibid , p 195. 
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which exciting conditions — ^be these sensible "impressions” or 
something else may be needed, but which are distinguished in 
reality, and must be carefully kept distinct in theory from the 
conditions as such. It implies that mind is not simply and 
characteristically what it has, but what it does, not a stale, but 
an activity. “Innate ideas” (an unfortunate plirase, it must be 
confessed) are the inherent, independent, rational fibres of the 
mind’s own activity (as distinguished from that side of mind 
by which, as in sensation, it is relatively passive) and it is by 
no means necessary that they should become visible, and be 
explicitly and universally and constantly recognized as threads 
or states of empirical consciousness (or as “ideas”), in order 
to prove their reality. They are present still, if only virtually 
and unconsciously, determining the direction and shaping the 
results of thought, and without them no rational consciousness 
whatever would be possible.^® 

Even Locke was forced to abandon a completely passive 
mind, since he endowed it with “powers” and the capacity 
to operate. Here, Morris says, Locke was “on the track of 
a conception of mind as an ideal value, a living power, an 
energy of intelligence.” Had he followed this path more 
carefully, he would have been forced to recognize the 
existence of powers like Aristotle’s active reason or Kant’s 
pure reason.” Unfortunately, Morris says, this direction 
does not prevail in Locke. 

Readers even barely familiar with Dewey’s later writings 
on mind cannot help recognizing their similarity to Morris’ 
remarks on tlie same subject. This kind of attack on pas- 
sivity is surely the ancestor of Dewey’s long crusade against 
the spectator theory of knowledge. Were we merely in- 
terested in the general origin, we might stop here. But 
it is of considerable interest to fill in the intervening steps, 
to show in greater detail the impact of idealism on Dewey. 
The story is not simply a story of his taking'^ovier idealism 
intact, but as we know, a tale of transformation, revision, 
and overhauling. Dewey is not an idealist, he is what an 

i»BTT, pp 195-196 IS /{ltd, p 196 17 /bid, p 197. 
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idealist becomes when he incorporates the results of mod- 
ern biology, psychology, and social science. 

Moms subjects Berkeley and Hume to attacks no softer 
than those he leveled against Locke. The chapter on Hume 
is the occasion for contrasting the traditional British con- 
ception of consciousness and that held by Morris and his 
idealist allies. It is couched in difhcult, metaphorical lan- 
guage, and is not so much a detailed analysis as an expres- 
sion almost of temperamental choice. This does not reduce 
its value for us. On the contrary, it makes us aware of the 
fervor with which Morris held his views and of the considera- 
ble emotional effect he must have had on Dewey. Because 
^ewey, as we shall see later, orated on the virtues of dy- 
namic^ living philosophy. Morris says: 

The consciousness contemplated by empirical psychology is 
static, spectacular, sensible. 

This is the inanimate hull, not the living kernel of real con- 
sciousness, which IS dynamic, dramatic, rational. The former is 
and must be contemplated essentially as a succession of lifeless 
images or pictures; the latter is vital, self-illuminating, rational 
activity. The elements of the former are "states of conscious- 
ness," passive "feelings,” while those of the latter are acts. The 
former are opaque “impressions” which reveal no objective 
reality that produces and no subjective reality that receives or 
perceives them. The latter are translucent with the light of 
self-conscious, active reason. The former are sensible, the latter 
intelligible. The former are observed, the latter are, in the full- 
est, deepest sense of the word, experienced; for here act and 
self-conscious agent are inseparable.^* 

The remainder of British Thought and Thinkers is de- 
voted to the three great British philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century — Sir William Hamilton, John Stuart MilJ, 
and Herbert Spejncer. Any study-ef- American philosopiy 
during Morris’ lifetime must probe deeply into prevailing 
attitudes toward these three thinkers. All of them ffgure 
1* BTT, p. *55. 
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in the early thoug ht of Dejvey, He labeled Hamilton a 
"formalist” enemy; he believed that Mill was on the right 
track as a student of scientific method, but that he was 
handicapped by his father’s psychology. Dewey reacted 
against Spencer in his earliest years, but was forced by him 
to consider the problems raised by evolutionary theory. 
Many of Dewey’s earliest opinions of these men find their 
sources in Morris’ writings. Dewey shared Morris’ funda- 
mental opposition to all of them. He pared, trimmed, and 
qualified these first judgments in later years, but the initial 
impact was of inestimable significance; remnants of it 
never disappeared. 

Morris’ examination of Hamilton begins with a discus- 
sion of Kant, of whom Hamilton was a follower. It was Kant 
who captured Morris, and so he spends much time ex- 
pounding his virtues and defects. Kant admitted only phe- 
nomena, and these corresponded to Hume’s impressions. 
Kant, Morris says, held that “the order of the concatenation 
of phenomena” in our knowledge was not arbitrary. It was 
fixed and necessary. Although, according to Kant, our 
knowledge presupposes sensible experience, Morris points 
out that Kant had argued tliat “a critical analysis of the 
conditions upon which alone experience is possible, shows 
that there are known and predetermined forms which it 
must assume, or grooves in which it must run.” These 
forms, according to Morris’ account of Kant, 

known or cognizable, a prion as necessary and universal, are 
the mechanism of mind, independent of experience, but useless 
and without significance, except as applied to the material of 
knowledge furnished in experience. . . . These forms, “spon- 
taneous functions of the mind,” “categories of the understand- 
ing,” or “ideas of pure reason,” . . . are works of the dynamic, 
vital consciousness, which is the real organ of philosophy, as 
indeed of all real knowledge.*® 

ibbtt, pp sgo-sgi 
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The critique of Kant is made next. Morris is quick to 
find errors in proportion to the amount of British psy- 
chology at the base of Kant’s system. For instance, Kant is 
said to share “in the constitutional intellectual infirmity, 
or scientific prejudice of his century, in being unable to 
see in anything but sensible consciousness a possible type 
or standard of reality.” Because reality is inaccessible to 
sense, Kant was forced to postulate a thing-in-itself. This 
leads Morris to say, with bitter sarcasm. 

Real being, therefore, which empirical psychology, in spite of 
its own demonstration that it cannot be an object of sensible 
perception, still pertinaciously conceives as if it might be an 
object of such perception if only our senses were superhumanly 
quickened, becomes merely a mysterious object of unintelligent 
persuasion or belief, an alleged “thing-in-itself” . . . but in 
reality, the purest nonsense, a veritable hodge-podge of contra- 
dictions This is the valuable (?) [sic] contribution to his philos- 
ophy which Kant received from his study of British psychol- 
ogy.*i 

Morris calls this result “ontological negativism.” First we 
are told, he says, that the mind is not a tabula rasa, that 
it has an independent nature of its own and is capable of 
activity. And this, from Morris’ point of view, is, of course, 
fine. But then we are told 

that mind and all its forms of thought are without “sensuous 
feeling,” empty and unsubstantial, a mask, a spectre. They are 
somewhat mythically described as having only "logical,” not 
real or ontological, value and significance. Mind is something 
and it is nothing It is the all-efficient determining factor with 
reference to the form of knowledge, but it is a factor whose own 
substance and reality are reduced to the mere shadow of a 
“point of view ” All this absurdity and jargon result simply 
from the potent spell of the sensuous prejudice above noted.** 

Of course, Kant is not completely condemned. For at 
the end of his discussion Morris takes time to state his 

20BTT, p sgi 21 BTT, pp 291-292. mBTT, p. 292. 
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virtues, to indicate the progressive elements in Kant’s phi- 
losophy. His very recognition of forms and functions of 
mind which were not sensuous “showed that he was also 
under another spell — the spell of vital, absolute reality.” ** 
Kant’s demonstration of these forms in the most ordinary 
phases of experience was for Morris a demonstration of 
the power and reality of the “energy of intelligence.” And 
this, according to Morris, was an “ideal activity, not a 
merely passive state of conscious feeling, but self-conscious 
spiritual doing, or dynamic self-consciousness.” ** Kant, 
we see, was a critical point. He marks the beginning of 
German idealism, but not the crowning point. For this 
we must wait for Hegel. Nevertheless the active mind is 
, here to stay. All future contributions to philosophy must 
-begfin with this as prolegomenon. So it is with Dewey 
I Here is the first major historical, antecedent of Dewey’s 
I activism. It is not tdenttcal with Dewey’s activism, and it 
must be emphasized that Dewey revises this doctrine con- 
siderably. Nowhere, for instance, in Morris’ discussion of 
the active mind do we find a reference to bodily activity. 
On the basis of Dewey’s own later distinction between pure 
activity and practical, bodily action , one might say that 
Morris emphasized the former, but never in his analysis 
of knowledge came to recognize the importance of the 
latter. 

As yet we have not come to the main theme of this chap- 
ter in Morris’ book — the philosophy of Sir William Hamil- 
ton. And for a very obvious reason. Morris is much more 
excited by K^jU^^md so his discussion of him, even though 
preparatory to the one of Hamilton, is of considerable 
length. For Morris, Hamilton was a ratlier poor edition of 
Kant. The comments on him are brief. We cannot help 
feeling that they are partially responsible for Dewey’s re- 


2» Ibid , p. sgs. 24 BTT, p *93 

*« The Quest for Certainty, pp 17-19. 
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mark in i8go, that “Mansel and Hamilton had indeed 
presented a Kant of whom the less said the better.” *• 

Hamilton was not only a disciple of Kant, but also a 
disciple of Reid. 

Under Kantian inspiration he develops, in forms of sharp out- 
line, the self-confessed, yet comparatively unobtrusive, theo- 
retical agnosticism of Reid. Under the influence of Reid and 
of British psychological method, he emasculates the element 
of virile idealism, which was in Kant.*^ 

He absorbs the empiricism of both his teachers. That is, 
he sets up "sensible consciousness” as “the Bible of phi- 
losophy,” so that the “ultimately real” becomes unknowa- 
ble for us. “All our knowledge is relative, being confined 
to conditioned existence ... in time and space.” ** Morris 
then remarks parenthetically that Hamilton’s substitution 
of his three categories — conditioned existence, time, and 
space — for Kant’s forms of sensibility and categories of 
the understanding, was a step in the wrong direction. In 
tendency Hamilton thus “eliminates the dynamic element 
from Kant, as an empirical psychologist would be likely 
to do.” 

The treatment of John Stuart Mill follows that of Hamil- 
ton. It indicates very clearly that Morris did not accept 
the Mill-Hamilton controversy as exhausting all possible 
positions in philosophy. It must be remembered that he 
was attacking British thought, not simply English thought. 
So far as he was concerned, both Mill and Hamilton were 
foolishly bound to the vicious consequences of accepting 
psychology as philosophy. The immediate tradition be- 
hind Mill is dragged over very glowing coals; no bit of 
invective is held back in the discussion of James Mill and 
Bentham. Using the fact that British Thought and Think- 
ers is partially biographical, Morris takes time to quote 


M Andover Review, XIII (iSgo), 328 
*«BTT, p. *95. 
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Bain’s comment on the elder Mill: “The one disagreeable 
trait in Mill’s character, and the thing that has left the 
most painful memories, was the way that he allowed him- 
self to speak and behave to his wife and children before 
visitors.” This, in conjunction with the elder Mill’s edu- 
cation of John, is taken as evidence of a correlation be- 
tween hi^ cruelty and, apparently, his failure to be an 
idealist. 'Morris devotes many pages to attacking the drill 
method of John Stuart’s education. In the same vein Jeremy 
Bentham is dismissed as “a Philistine d outrance,” who 
thought that all that mankind needed to know, and all 
they were really able to know was on what side their bread 
was buttered.*^ As might be expected, the well-known crisis 
in Mill’s life is capitalized upon as showing the inadequacy 
of the world-view bequeathed him. With considerable de- 
light in confirming a pet hypothesis, Morris adds “that it 
was precisely from Wordsworth, the poet-philosopher of 
mind directly opposite to that in which he had been 
brought up,” that Mill derived greatest comfort and 
spiritual furtherance in later years.®“ 

Finished with this excursus into personalia, Morris re- 
turns to hammer away on a familiar theme. “Mill’s phi- 
losophy is nothing but empirical psychology, arbitrarily 
universalized and put, to its own injury, in the place of 
philosophy.” According to it, Morris says. 

All knowledge is made intensely subjective, individual, being 
confined to particular states of consciousness, and to the ac- 
tually observed, but, by express declaration, not necessary, and 
otherwise unfathomable, order which exists among them. Ac- 
cordingly, also, no provision is made for thought, as something 
which, if it, and an organ appropriate to it, exist, is necessarily 
something other than mere atomic or complex states of con- 
sciousness. No provision is made for the recognition of any 
mental activity whatsoever, and, such activity being neverthe- 

s® See Mind, II (1877), 550, also quoted m BTT, p 31s 

81 BTT, p 307. 88 Ibid., p 3*4 8s ibid., p. 330 
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less presupposed, nothing is left for it to do but to stare at and 
analyse its own “states." ** 

There remains only one more Briton for Morris to 
pounce upon — Herbert Spencer. And he pijunce d u p o n 
him with all the savagery he was capable of using on an 
“empirical psychologist." hlis purpose in this chapter, he 
says in the Preface, is to follow the main thought of volume 
“out of the British past into the immediate present.” *' 
In this he emulates, as he does continually, Thomas Hill 
Green, who, on the first page of his essay on Spencer and 
'Lewes, says, “each generation requires the questions of 
philosophy to be put to it in its own language, and, unless 
they are so put, will not be at the pains to understand 
^hem.” Thus Morris turn^ to the latest version of British 
empiricism, this time wrapped in the almost deceiving 
cloak of evolutionary theory, or so Morris will argue. The 
keynote of the chapter is the fundamental distinction 
Morris made between philosophy and science. The Spen- 
cerian Unknowable, Morris maintains, cannot be mas- 
queraded as the assured result of evolutionary biology. On 
the contiary, he argues, it is simply the product of Spencer’s 
repetition of the words of his British masters. And not only 
must his philosophy be distinguished from evolutionary 
biology and empirical psychology — it must be distinguished 
from all “physical science ” Philosophy is the study of 
absolute spirit, and its methods are completely different 
from those of science. The greatest error committed by 
British philosophy according to Morris was its failure to 
make this distinction The result is a groping in the dark. 
British philosophy bears the same relation to true phi- 
losophy, according to Morris, as pre-Socratic philosophy 
bore to Plato and Aristotle. 

Morris was so involved, emotionally and intellectually, 
in his antagonism toward British philosophy and his al- 
34 bTT, pp. 330-331 »» Ibid, p 4 *• Green, Works, I, 373 
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legiance to German philosophy, that he instituted a series 
of books to spread the truth. The series, “German Philo- 
sophic Classics for English Readers and Students,” was 
published by S. C. Griggs Sc Co., in Chicago. Its first volume, 
written by Morris, appeared in 1882. It was called Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. The Preface quotes part of the 
prospectus for the series: 

Each volume will be devoted to the critical exposition of some 
one masterpiece belonging to the history of German philos- 
ophy. The aim in each case will be to furnish a clear and at- 
tractive statement of the special substance and purport of the 
original author’s argument, to interpret and elucidate the 
same by reference to the historic and acknowledged results of 
philosophic inquiry, to give an independent estimate of merits 
and deficiencies, and especially to show, as occasion may re- 
quire, in what way German thought contains the natural com- 
plement, or the much-needed corrective, of British specula- 
tion.®* 

Apart from furnishing us with a lengthy statement of 
Morris’ views on Kant, this book, more than the one on 
British thought, gives us a glimpse of the outlines of Mor- 
ris’ philosophy. It has the added attraction of appearing 
in the same series as Dewey’s Leibniz’s New Essays con- 
cerning the Human Understanding. When we examine 
Dewey’s book we shall observe how Morr^ influenced 
Dewey on the British-versus-German issue. Morris' book 
on Kant makes it easy fo understand Dewey’s remark that 
Morris came to Kant through Hegel.®* Morris’ book on 
Kant concentrates its attack on dualism, whereas the one 
on British thought was more concerned with destroying 
theories invoking a passive mind. British Thought and 
Thinkers and Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, together. 

The prospectus first appeared in The Journal of Speculative Philosophy 
of 1881. 

»8 Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, pp v-vi. 

*• See above, p 13. 
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supply a wonderful picture of the origins of the two central 
^octrines of Dewey’s instrumentalism, activism, and anti- 
dualism. To make matters easier, however, the reader may 
simply examine a paper by Morris, written in 1882, in 
which he presents a summary of his whole philosophy. He 
called it “Philosophy and Its Specific Problems.” 

As the title may suggest, Morris’ purpose in this paper 
was to establish the existence of philosophy as a special 
study, having specific problems of its own. The first step 
was to meet those who identified philosophy with what 
Morris called “physical science.” Following Bacon, Morris 
meant by “physical science,” “inquiries into the constitu- 
tion and modes of action of corporeal objects.” Such a 
conception of philosophy, Morris pointed out, was not 
new. It stemmed from the pre-Socratics and the Sophists, 
he said; it was practiced in his day, he was sure, by every 
British empiricist. As Morris understood the doctrine it 
maintained that philosophy was simply the set of all “the 
largest generalizations of physical science.” Furthermore, 
Morris interpreted it as holding that “what is knowable is 
sensible phenomena, and these are, as more particularly 
described, phenomena of the ‘redistribution of matter and 
motion.’ ” Fastening on Spencer’s statements, Morris at- 
tributes to him the belief that such generalizations afforded 
the final explanation of all that man could know. Knowl- 
edge, intelligence, will, purpose, the pursuit and realiza- 
tion of ideals in society, the state, art, and religion — all 
these, Morris says — are regarded by his opponents as “know- 
able only so far as they can be reduced to the phenomena 
of the redistribution of matter and motion.” Briefly, Morris 
assigns to his opponents the view that all science is physical 
science and that no other science is possible. And while 

«o The Princeton Review, IX (N S , iSSs), j!o8-S5s; hereatter the article 
IS referred to as "PSP." 
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they hold that there is some absolute reality distinct from 
physical objects, they maintain it is unknowable and there- 
fore no object of intelligible concern. 

With the practice of physical science Morris has no 
quarrel. In fact he admits tha^t is a prerequisite, even 
a handmaiden, to philosophy. His only dispute is with 
those who regard physical science as exhaustive of all 
knowledge. In this discussion, of course, we are n^r told 
just what the phrase "physical science” means. That is, 
we are never sure whether it is synonymous with “empirical 
science,” or with "physics.” If the first interpretation is 
correct, then, excluding mathematics and logic, one might 
' easily hold that physical science is exhaustive of all knowl- 
edge. But then we would simply be maintaining the mild- 
est empiricist position — namely, that all our knowledge 
can be confirmed by an appeal to sense experience. On the 
other hand, if by "physical science” Morris meant “physics” 
it would be easier to attack the thesis he was attacking. 
For according to the latter interpretation one would simply 
have to show that not all true empirical statements could 
be deduced from the science of physics. It is never clear 
whether Morris accepts either of these interpretations of 
“physical science.” He himself puts the issue as follows. 
Philosophy, he says, is “the examination of our whole and 
undivided experience with a view to ascertaining its whole 
nature, its range and i'ts content.” Knowledge is noth- 
ing but the interpretation and comprehension of experi- 
ence. But what about experience? Morris asks. Is all ex- 
perience sensible? If it is, then all knowledge is sensible, 
and nothing, therefore, can be uttered outside the domain 
of physical science. But clearly, Morris argues, this is not 
true. There is experience which is not sensible. Conse- 
quently there is a discipline which is not included within 

“Philosophy and Its Sijccifir Problems,” The Princeton Review, IX 
(N S , i 88 s). 218 
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physical science. Philosophy, in its attempt to study the 
whole of experience, is that discipline. Moreover, Morris 
claims that philos^hy is capable of experimental verifica- 
tion. He does not allow himself to be labeled an apriorist, 
who is not interested in testing his statements. On the con- 
trary, he believes his philosophy to be more experimental ** 
than any of the empirical philosophies. Why? His answer 
is his critique of British empiricism. 

The fundamental assumption of empiricism, Morris says, 
is that all our knowledge and experience is sensible. Ac- 
cording to this assumption all our knowledge is confined 
to the consciousness of our own mental states or feelings. 
It follows that we have no knowledge of the external world 
or of out selves as knowing agents. In consequence, em- 
piricists must hold that the self and the external world, if 
they exist at all, are “meta-physical” entities. In this way 
both selves and the world are conceived as lying behind 
or beyond “empirico-sensible” consciousness. But empiri- 
cists recognize that we have beliels in the existence of the 
external woild. How do they explain them? They find 
them wholly unaccountable, mysterious. Still, British phi- 
losophy iouiid itsell morally obliged to construct some 
sort of scientiiic justification for the beliefs in question. 

And so the problem respecting the existence of the external 
world could become, in the language of Mr. Bam, the “great 
pioblem of metaphysics in the eighteenth century," as it still 
is lor Mr Bam and other metaphysicians, the Mills, Spencers, 
and their like, of the nineteenth century.*® 

It is upon this concern of British philosophy that Morris 
visits complete contempt. 

*2 The word “expeiinicntal” appeals throughout the paper This usage 
might ha\e lunuciiccd Ucwcn s choice oi the woid "expeiimentalism” as a 
^ame lor his philusujih) I’aitnularly as a means of distinguishing it from 
Biiush empiiicism Sec, 111 this regatd, Dewey’s "An Empirical Survey of 
Empiriasms,” Studies in the History of Ideas, edited by the Department of 
Philosophy ot Columbia Uiiiveisity. Vol 111 
PSP, pp 813-814. 
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Since all ground of evidence upon which to solve the "prob- 
lem" IS cut away by the dogmatic theory of knowledge or ex- 
perience adopted at the outset, it follows that all discussion of 
It, all ostensible weighing of evidence concerning it, can really 
only consist in a dialectical beating of the air, dancing or try- 
ing to dance in an intellectual vacuum, pompously uttering 
words and phrases which have a solemn sound but convey no 
meaning.** 

This charge is repeated throughout Morris’ writings. It 
holds for Hamilton as well as the English philosophers. 
The point is clear enough. Morris wishes to expose the 
empiricists and the intuitionists as puiveyors of meaning- 
less metaphysics. This is another instance of Morris’ pla- 
guing both houses — “empirical” and “intuitional” empiri- 
cism. We shall meet both these tendencies in Dewey’s 
writings. He, too, lumps Hamilton and Mill together for 
certain purposes, and also violently rejects the existence of 
the external world as a “problem” worth discussing. One 
of his attacks on Bertrand Russell *' is directly in the line 
of Moms’ attack on Bain and company. 

Moms’ criticism of empiricism needs only one more 
generalization to round it out. The contention finally 
made is that empiricism is guilty of the worst kind of ab- 
straction: “it mutilates man, tearing the organic whole 
of his living experience into miserable shreds.” *® Here we 
have an expression of Morris’ Hegelian organicism, one 
of the most important theses Dewey absorbed in his youth." 
Put roughly, Morris’ assertion was that experience is an 
organic, living whole, which is rendered lifeless by the 

41 PSP, p 214. 

4 ® In 1915 Dewey wrote some comments on Russell’s Our Knowledge of 
the External World, called "The Existence of the World as a Logical Prob- 
lem ” They appeared first in Phil Review, XXIV, 357-370, and later in Essays 
in Experimental Logic In the same year he wrote the following in an 
appreciation of Moms "I remember the scorn with which he alluded to 
Bain's reference to the problem of the existence of the external world as the 
great problem of metaphysics ’ (see Wenley, The Life and Work of George 
Sylvester Morris, p 317) 

46 PSP, p *15 
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dissecting processes of analytic empiricism. Ultimately this 
dissection is said to lead to dualism, against which Morris 
savagely inveighs. His anti dualism was perhaps the first 
variety adopted-fay- Dewey himscifc . ~ 

Biitish dualism, Morris maintained, isolated two factors 
in the knowledge situation — ^an object to he known and a 
subject fitted to know. lurthermore, Morris tells us, the 
relation between subject and object is, according to the 
dualists, purely mechanical, a matter of impact. Now Mor- 
ns distinguishes two types of relations, in a typically He- 
gelian fashion. Some relations he calls mechanical,” others 
he calls organic.” Two things, he says, stand in a mechani- 
cal relation to each other if theie is no third living thing 
of which they are both a pait (the term ‘ part” not being 
clearly defined) Thus the lelation between two billiard 
balls which collide is a medianical one. On the other hand, 
two things stand in an 01 game relation to each other if 
there is a third living thing which contains both of them 
as parts. Empirical consciousness, whicli Morris ne\er de- 
fines, IS said to stand in an organic relation to the objects 
of knowledge. This means, of course, that there is some 
living whole of which they are botli ‘parts. ’ He argues 
that at fiist the knowledge relation seems to be a mechanical 
relation, that is, a relation between human beings and 
objects. But this is only appearance.” What are related 
aie “consciousnesses” and objects. But these conscious- 
nesses, which are empirical consciousnesses, the conscious- 
nesses of particular men, are different from universal con 
sciousness. Universal consciousness is that third thing which 
embraces empirical consciousnesses and the objects of 
knowledge. Since both empiiical consciousness and ob- 
jects are imbedded within this laiger, living whole, they 
partake of a common spirit, or life. Universal conscious- 
ness IS the living unity stressed throughout Morris’ writ- 
ings. For Dewey it was the most influential concept in his 
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early writings. Here we have not only an epistemological 
device for unifying the subject and object of knowledge, 
but a unity which is alleged to exist throughout the world. 
In social theory this is a particularly important notion, 
since it stresses the unity of all social action. It is the basis 
upon which almost any dualism is attacked. And here, 
perhaps, we have the means for making clear what dualism, 
meant for the early Dewey. It was any doctrine which main -1 
tains that two things are mechanically related, when as 
a matter of fact they are oiganically i elated. This stimu- 
lated Dewey to hunt for these orgai^ relations through- 
out his life. First in epistemology, then in biology; then 
in sociology. In general we ^hall be concerned with this 
process of naturalizing idealist doctrines, as it occurs ip 
Dewey’s writings. 

/ Our study of Morris should prepare us for following the 
early work of Dewey. The period dating from 1884 to , 
i8^a-is crammed with ideas closely related to those 'of' 
l^Iorris and other idealists. But one historical point should 
always be kept in mind. Dewey’s attack on dualism, dis- 
continuity, and passivity appeared before he was detailedly 
occupied with developments in psychology, or Daiwinian 
biology, or modern sociology. He drew directly on Morris, ' 
Hegel, and the British neo-Hegelians for his attack on 
dualism and allied heresies. It is nut until his own positive 
doctrine emerges that he uses the modern developments 
mentioned. They did appear in his earliest writings, but 
only incidentally. Then Dewey would most likely have 
attacked British empiricism with the weapons forged by 
Hegel and Green and would have regarded confirmation 
coming from biology as so much extra, but not decisive, 
evidence on his side. In the beginning the primary em- 
phasis was Hegelian. The continuity between man and 
nature, which later was a biological concept drawn from 
the evolutionists, was in the earliest days a continuity 
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within universal consciousness. The activity which later 
became manual and bodily was, at this early point, a 
vague, sometimes even mentalistic (in Dewey’s sense to- 
day) “energy of intelligence.” 



CHAPTER THREE 


IDEALISM AND THE NEW 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Morris pushed Dewey further and further in the direction 
of Hegelian idealism. He prepared him for the work of 
Green, Caird, and tlie young British idealists whose work 
appeared in the Essays t>i Philosophical Criticism. But at 
the same time Dewey, under tire tutelage of Hall, immersed 
himself in the literatuic of the “new psychology .” The re- 
sult of these two injterests was a large-scale attempt through- 
out the eighties to state the relation between idealism and 
psychology. Dewey’s Psychology, which appeared in 1887, 
is an expression of these two elements in his thinking. But 
even before the Psychology appeared he had published 
some articles which picture his development clearly. In 
1884 two of these appealed, two of the most interesting: 
“Kant and Philosophic Method,” ’ and " The New Psy- 
chol ogy.” ^ The first was an expression of his idealism, the 
second an eloquent a ppraisal of the latest develop ments in 
psyrhnlngy- The first testified his allegiance to Morris, 
while the second aligned him with Hall. Thus Dewey was 
both the idealist philosopher and the follower of the new 
psychology. However, he did not rest easily in both these 
positions, for he saw problems that neither side dealt with. 
This restlessness was intensified when he began to read 
the British idealists, particularly Caird. He was forced to 

^Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XVIII, i0*-i74 

* Andover Review, II, 278-889 
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discover for himself just what the relation between phi- 
losophy and psychology was. Because on the one hand the 
idealists were bent upon showing that psychology was not 
philosophy, and on the other, Wundt, the central figure 
.an the new psychology, was claiming that philosophy was 
nothing but psychology. These counterclaims, made by 
men he respected, whose doctrines he supposedly followed, 
left Dewey in a peculiar position. It was this that led him 
to express himself on the whole question. In 1886 two 
papers appeared in Mind, in which he tried to state his 
position on the relation between philosophy and psy- 
chology. The first was called “The Psychological Stand- 
point,” “ the second, “Psychology as Philosophic Method.” * 

KANT AND PHILOSOPHIC METHOD 

Dewey’s 1884 paper on Kant was a Hegelian criticism of 
Kant. It adds very little to what Morris had said and is di- 
rectly influenced by Edward Caird and the Essays in Philo- 
sophical Cnlicism. Philosophy is said to arise when people 
feel the need o f going deeper into things, wlien they are 
no longer content “ with haphazard views nr npininns de- 
rived from this o r th at sci ence.” ^ As a result t hey begin to 
search for son^ principl e w hich, “true on itsjjwn accouru, 
rnay also serve to judge the truth of all besi des ” Philosop hy 
for th e early Dew ey, is explicitly the science which is to 
provide a truLh-c r iterion. T herefore different philosophies 
are to be examined for their ability to provide such a cri- 
terion. Descartes, British empiricism, and Kant are all 
paraded before tlie reader, and their attempts to provide 
a theory of truth are criticized for failures of one sort or 
another. This paper typifies the hist serious “period” of 
Dewey’s career. Its concern with methodology, its critique 
of empiricism and Kant, its praise of Hegel — these are all 

8 Mind, XI, 1-19 * Ibid,, pp. 153-173 

» Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XVIII, 16s, 166. 
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marked from the start as coming straight from Morris, 
Caird, and the young English idealists. The standard ideal- 
ist position on British empiricism is accepted completely. 
Empiricism’s conception of mind as a blank, a wax tablet, 
and a tabula rasa is strenuously opposed.^'^ince the em- 
piricist criterion of truth involves an analysis of percep- 
tions with agreement as criterion, the mind must be capable 
of forming these agreements, that is, it must be capable of 
synthesis. But the empiricists robbed the mind of its active 
powers. Consequently, Dewey points out, Kant, who turned 
to empiricism for a truth-criterion in his youth, was sorely 
disappointed. 

Like Morris and Seth Pringle-Pattison,® Dewey admits 
that Kant made an important contribution, but at the same 
time he does not fail to criticize him. According to Dewey , 
Kant conceived of thought as active, but also as purely 
formal or analytic. It was sharply cut off from its mate rial. 
On one side of the barricade sat active, but formal, thought, 
preening itself on its energetic, lively nature. On the other 
side, a hopeless mess, in Dewey’s opinion, "a blind rhapsody 
of particulars, without meaning or connection.” The great 
pro blem was how to establish contact. Kant, according to 
Dewey, took the only path. This was to assume “that while 
thought in Itself is analytic, it is syntlietic when applied 
to material given it, and that from this material, by its 
functions, it forms the objects which it knows.” ’’ Here, 
Dewey claims, reason and its material are separated; both 
are taken as foreign to each other. He is willing to admit 
that the individual is distinct from the materials of his 
thought, just as Morris did. But, he maintains, this is not 
to say that “Reason” itself is foreign to these materials. 
Like Moms’ universal consciousness, Dewey ’s «»agnn ” 
is the living unit y in which all things participat e. It follows 

• See Essays in Philosophical Criticism, p. ii. 

7 Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XVIII, 164. 
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that “the material wh iVh was supposed to co nfront Reason 
as foreign to it, is but the manifestation of Reason itself.” * 
Given both subject and object of knowledge as manifesta- 
tions of Reason, “we find ourselves forced into the presence 
of the notion of organic relation.” • Therefore the relation 
between subject and object is not external or mechanical, 
for “the only conception adequate to experience as a whole 
is organism.” Dewey then raises, but does not answer, the 
question, “What is involved in the notion of organism?” 

From the attack on Kant, Dewey goes to the praise of 
Hegel. Here he finds the corrections which were needed. 
The first point concerns Jicgel’s jefu sal to distin g uish 
s harply between subjective and objective existences . It 
follows that we can no longer refer to “things and thoughts 
as two distinct spheres ” In Hegel’s logic we get an ac- 
count “of the conceptions or categories of Reason which 
constitute experience, internal and external, subjective 
and objective, and an account of them as a system, an 
organic unity in which each has its own place fixed. It is 
the completed Method of Philosophy." And so it is that 
Hegel completes Kant, whose thought is critical, transi- 
tional. In the early Dewey’s min d, and perhaps in the older 
ppwpy's mind^ rep re.sents the “transition of the old 

a bstrac t, thought, the old meani ngl ess concep tion of 
per ienc e, into the nn y rnnrrete **v**r g rowing , 

ever ric h exp erie nce.” 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 

In the eighties Dewey’s experience was growing. He was 
closely in touch with psychology and was interested in the 
new results in biology. Miss Jane Dewey’s comments on 

^Ibid,p i68. v p. i6g. ^oibid,p 170 

^^Ibid, p 171, also see Green, Works, 338, and Seth Pnngle-Pattison, 
The Development jrom Kant to Hegel (1882), p 5. and Hegel, Logic, Wal- 
lace's translation, first edition, Sec S2. 

Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XVIII, 174 
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Dewey’s relations with Hall are therefore of interest. Hall, 
whatever his merits as a psychologist or philosopher, was 
an ardent propagandist for experimental psychology. Miss 
Dewey says: 

G. Stanley Hall’s discursive lectures on psychological topics, 
experimental and theoretical, had left him [Dewey] with the 
belief that the relation between psychology and philosophy 
was an intimate one, but one which must be worked out on 
the basis pf_jhe_new experimental psychology. Experiment 
was overthrowing the older “rational psychology’’ traditionally 
associated with philosophy, and probably an ambition to help 
bring about an alliance of the new psychology with philosophy 
was directing Dewey’s intellectual activity to a greater extent 
than he realized 

Hall was the teacher of almost the whole first generation 
of American experimental psychologists. Among his stu- 
dents, he tells us, "were John Dewey, J. Mackeen Cattell, 

H. H. Donaldson, E. C. Sanford, W. H. Burnham, G. W. T. 
Patrick, Joseph Jastrow, James H. Hyslop, Y. Motora, E. M. 
Hartwell . . . M. I. Swift, and J. Nelson.” The psy- 
chology he taught, he continues, 

was almost cntiiely experimental and covered for the most part 
the material that Wundt had set forth in the later and larger 
edition of his Physiological Psychology Here I spent much time 
in my laboratory, where there were always students engaged 
upon specific problems of research, some of the first of which 
were published in Mirul and most in later years in the early 
volumes of my American Journal of Psychology. 

Although Dewey was one of Hall’s students he never 
carried on original research in experimental psychology. 
At least we have no published results of such research. In 
his Psychology, of course, we see that he took great interest 
in physiological psychology, and was extremely au courant 
of developments in it. This great concern was first ex- 

13 Schilpp, pp 22-23 

Hall, I tfe and Con ft ssions of a Pnchologi^t p 232 
1 1 1bid , p 234 
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pressed in 1884, when his paper “The New Psychology” 
appeared. This paper was directed against the analytic 
psychology of the British school, whose members Dewey 
labeled as dxssectionists, people who cut up experience, and ’ 
neatly stowed the parts away in pigeonholes. He stressed 
the complexity of mental life, which British psychology 
failed to take into account. 

Optimism is the keynote of the article. Consequently 
Dewey urges the reader not to occupy himself solely with 
attacking this erroneous theory of the mind. British em- 
piricism. he says, served a purpose, an d its limitation^ were 
t he limitations of t he age in which i t originate d. “The 
best Ave can do is to thank them [the empiricists], and then 
go about our oxon work, the ivorst is to make them the di- 
viding lines of schools, or settle in hostile camps. . . . We 
are not called upon to attack them for our work is in the 
futme ” 

Turning his attention aivay from the past errors of 
analytic psychology, Deivey outlines the characteristics of 
the neiv psychology Its most important characteristic for 
Deivey. is i ts experimental direction, i ts “tireless study of 
the secrets of nature,” its “counting nothing unclean.” Its 
use of physiology as a means of supplementing introspec- 
tion was an instance of the experimentalism of the new 
psychology. But physiology was not the only other science 
it drew upon It also appealed to the latest developments 
in psychiatry, the social sciences, and biology. 

Biology contributed the «£pnc ept of organism. Although 
traces of this concept are to be found, Dewey says, long 
before the rise of biology as a science, we must recognize, 
he continues, that “the great role which the ‘organic’ con- 
ception has played of late is doubtless due in great measure 
to the growth of biology.” Here we see the merging of 
two strains in Dewey’s background. On the one hand there 

Andotrr Review, 11, it / bid, p 280 u/btd., p. 285 
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the organicism he got from Hegel, the organicism he 
expressed in his paper on Kant. On the other, there was 
his interest in the concept of organism as that was used 
by biologists, yhe Hegelian theory of org anic relations was, 
Dewey thought, confirmed by the organismic direction of 
biology. JLater a thoroughgoing Darwinism forces Dewey 
to surrender Hege l. But it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that it was this similarity of approach which Dewey 
saw between Hegel and biology that paved the way for the 
second period of Dewey’s career. In these earliest writings 
the concept of organism is put to many uses. First of all 
it is used to defend and amplify idealism’s attack on the 
empiricist theory of mind. Then it is directed at all faculty 
psychologies for their atomistic tendencies. Finally, it led 
Dewey to recognize the importance of the social environ- 
ment of man. For the notion of organism brought with 
it the notion of environment, which in turn suggested “the 
impossibility of considering psychical life as an individual, 
isolated thing developing in a vacuum.’’ The way in 
which this organicism ultimately leads to a conception of 
all psychology as social psychology will appear later as the 
result of a combination of Hegelian doctrine and biology. 

Hegelian doctrine and the new psychology were not only 
responsible for Dewey’s opposition to empiricist psychol- 
ogy. They also served to stir up an opposition to formal 
logic. One of the most important features of the new psy- 
chology, according to Dewey, was “the rejection of a formal 
logic as its model and test.’’ “ He accused the older psy- 
chologists of having held to a nominalistic logic. They 
tried 

to make living concrete facts square with the supposed norms 
of an abstract, lifeless thought . 

They emasculated experience till their logical conceptions 
could deal with it; they sheared it down till it would fit their 
i» Ibid., p. *85. 20 ihtd., p. 287. 
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logical boxes; they pruned it till it presented a trim tameness 
^which would shock none of their laws; they preyed upon its 
vitality till it would go into the coffin of their abstractions. 

This is one of the first in a long series of tirades against 
formal logic. It is not until later that such onslaughts be- 
come detailed. At that moment they lay smoldering — but 
unsupported. This distaste for formal logic, Hegelian in 
origin, is one of the impulses which ultimately leads to the 
construction of instrumental logic. 

By 1884, we may infer from our study of Dewey’s papers 
of that year, Dewey had made clear just what he opposed. 
As a result of aligning himself with idealism and the new 
psychology, he had forged weapons for his attacks on em- 
piricism and formalism. As long as it was a question of 
criticizing formal logic and the empiricist epistemology. 
Iiis idealism and his psychology could participate in a kind 
of united front. Against a common enemy they were in 
smooth harmony. But very soon Dewey met with difficul- 
ties. He could not stave oft making a decision concerning 
the two counterclaims mentioned above. Either philosophy 
was nothing but psychology, or it was an independent, 
autonomous discipline. He must side either with Wundt 
or with Edward Caird. This was the first serious problem 
Dewey ever considered in print. It was the main concern 
of his first articles in Mind. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

The articles which appeared in Mind in 1886 were 
heavily laden with what Dewey had learned from Thomas 
Hill Green, “of whom the writer [Dewey] would not speak 
without expressing his deep, almost reverential attitude.’’ 
From an idealist point of view — the view Green had de- 
fended so arduously — to accept the identity of philosophy 
and psychology was to follow directly in the footsteps of 
British empiricism. And Dewey, as we have seen, had just 
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as low an opinion of empiricist epistemology as any idealist. 
Therefore any attempt on Dewey’s part to defend the 
thesis that philosophy was psychology had to be qualified 
in some way, so as to help Dewey escape the epithet "em- 
piricist.” In his first paper, “The Psychological Standpoint,” 
he accomplishes this delicate task by saying that both Brit- 
ish empiricism and Britisli idealism use the psychological 
method, only idealism used good jisychology, while empiri- 
cism used bad psychology. The empiricists began with a cor- 
rect psychological approach, but soon abandoned it. The 
idealists, on the contrary, continued the very tradition which 
Locke began, but which Locke himself, Hume, and Berke- 
ley all deserted 

In his first paper Dewey tries to formulate the meaning 
of the phrase “psychological standpoint.” He says that 
Locke defined this standpoint wlien he argued that the 
nature of all objects of philosophic inquiry was to be 
fixed by finding out what experience said about them. 
But because Locke introduced his unknowables — mind 
and matter — he left the psychological standpoint. Berke- 
ley, too, “deserted the method in his reference of ideas to 
a purely transcendent spirit ” A nd Hume? Hu me was 
the most difficult to prove a d eserter. For he was the tradi- 
tional picture of someone^ safely plamedjqn _psycholog^ical 
grou nd. But even Hu me wilHie jo und guilty, Dewey says , 
if one looks closely. Instead of determining the nature of 
objects by an appeal to experience, Hume reversed the 
^procedure. “H e start ed wit h a theory as to the nature^f 



reals for him were certain irrelated sensations and out of 
these knowledge arises or becomes.” But if knowledge 
comes after them, they can never be known. The conclu- 
sion is that Hume, just as much as Locke, assumes that 
something unknowable exists. 


‘The Psychological Standpoint," Mind, XI, g 


i!2t6id,p 3 
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Dewey believed that the “bare sensation,” which Hume 
regarded as the origin of knowledge, was simply a version 
of Kant’s “thing-in-itself.” Because, he argued, this sensa- 
tion is either known or it is not known. If it is known, he 
maintained, it cannot be said to precede knowledge. If it 
is not known, it is an unverifiable object, and hence no 
good psychologist can refer to it without shame. Armed 
with this bit of dialectic, Dewey challenges the reader to 
find a point in his own life-history when he had no knowl - 
edge. The first objector constructed by Dewey answers by 
saying that there was a point when he had sensations and 
when he had no knowledge, but that a little later in his 
life he began to know. Dewey replies that these infantile 
sensations are not unknown, because, obviously, his in- 
formant knows about them the moment he refers to them. 
But then the objector becomes more persistent, and says- 
“I know about them now in so far as I am talking about 
them, but I did not know about tliem then, in my infancy.” 
It is in his answer to this objector that Dewey is forced to 
bring in the idealist notion of a universal consciousness. 

Dewey says: 

The fact that sensations exist before knowledge and that 
knowledge comes about by their organic registration is undis- 
puted . An infant ... is ... a known object existing in 
the world of experience, and his nervous organism and the ob- 
jects which affect it . . . are known objects . . Surely it is 
not a baby thing-in-itself which is affected, nor a world thing- 
in-itself which calls forth the sensation It is the known baby 
and a known world in definite action and reaction upon each 
other, and this definite relation is precisely a sensation . . . 
But such a relation is not prior to consciousness or knowl- 
edge.*“ 

The last sentence comes as a shock. For it had begun to 
appear as if Dewey had proved the case against himself. 
But suddenly he reaffirms what he had maintained at the 

Jbid , p 6 
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outset — that the infant’s sensation is not prior to knowl- 
edge. But clearly there are sensations of the infant which 
are prior to the infant’s knowledge. Dewey admits this, 
but avoids the obvious conclusion only by bringing in new 
meanings for the terms “knowledge” and "consciousness.” 
Because he now urges that the sensation of the infant, even 
j^ough it precedes the infant’s knowledge, “is but an ele- 
ment in the world of conscious experience.” This simply 
means, perhaps, that a pediatrician who observes the in- 
fant’s behavior, will be conscious of the fact that the infant 
is having a sensation. Tlie phrase “world of conscious ex- 
perience” is misleading. For the objector above never in- 
tended to say that his own earliest sensations preceded 
everybody’s knowledge, in the sense that no one could 
know that he was having these sensations He only argued 
that his own earliest sensations preceded his own knowl- 
'edge. Moreover, Dewey does not mean that the occurrence 
of sensations involves knowledge of some low grade and 
tlierefore that sensations are not prior to knowledge. We 
shall see later that he categorically denies that sensations 
are knowledge. Rather it is the purpose of Dewey’s argu- 
ment to show that the fact that we can know that infants 
are having sensations involves reference to a universal 
consciousness. He concludes as follows: 

Our objector has been supposing that he could account for the 
origin of consciousness or knowledge because he could account 
for the process by which the given knowledge of a given indi- 
vidual came about. But if he accounts for this by something 
which is not known ... he is leaving the psychological stand- 
point to take the ontological [a la Hume], if he accounts for it 
by a known something, as a sensation produced by the reac- 
tion of a nervous organism upon a stimulus, he is accounting 
for its origin from something which exists for and within con- 
sciousness. Consequently he is not accounting for the origin of 
consciousness or knowledge as such at all. He is simply ac- 
counting for the origin of an individual consciousness, or a 
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specific group of known facts, by reference to the laiger group 
of known facts or universal consciousness.^* 

The introduction of the concept of universal conscious- 
ness is not so innocuous as it may seem. It is not merely 
accepted as a device for saying that my sensations may be 
objects of other people’s knowledge or that the distinction 
between object and subject of knowledge arises in the 
course of some person’s experience. Dewey gets more far- 
reaching results than one would expect. He argues "that 
the becoming of consciousness exists for consciousness only 
and hence that consciousness can never have become at all. 
^That for which all origin and change exists, can never have 
originated or changed.’’ The arrival at this consequence 
is a neat sample of idealistic sleight-of-hand. From the 
fact that growth of consciousness in one individual may 
be consciously observed by otlicrs Dewey inters that there 
is an eternal consciousness always existing, and constantly 
waiting to embrace any individual consciousness as it comes 
into existence. This same concept of eternal consciousness 
was used by idealists against any account of knowledge as 
something which appears in the course of organic evolu- 
tion. Yet indirectly it had its progressive influence too. It 
created a schema which later became the core of Dewey’s 
naturalism . The most important element in the schema 
was the bond which supposedly existed between subject 
and object of knowledge. If both are viewed as elements 
in a larger organic whole, it becomes difficult to have dual- 
isms of an “inner-outer” variety. For in the above argu- 
ment the infant’s sensation is taken as just as knowable 
as the object which creates the sensation. A psychologist 
is regarded as able to record scientifically certain facts 
about this relation. The relation between consciousness 
and its object is not one between an image in "my” mind 
and the object “out there.” My empirical consciousness 

26 Ibid., p. 7 . 


26 Ibid., p. 7 , my italics. 
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is something whose traits can be known by the psychologist. 
This is what is meant by saying that the sensation and 
the object whose impact with the infant brings the sensa- 
tion about are both elements or objects of universal con- 
sciousness. 

Without avowing a behaviorist approach, he thus pre- 
pares for one. He puts human behavior on a par with the 
behavior of nonhuman things. Granted, he does this by 
resorting to the dubious universal consciousness. But once 
^the dubious aspects of this entity are dropped, Dewey has 
the outline of his present theory of knowledge He need 
only convert the universal consciousness into nature, the 
individual into the organism, and the object of knowledge 
into environment The result, translated into naturalistic 
t erms, is iViai ihp niganis^p and Its environment are bot h 
parts of nature It follows that whatever holds true of 
nature in gencial, holds true of human organisms in partic- 
ular, and that the activity or cap acity known as ‘‘kn owl- 
edge” appe ars in m an in accord ance wi th the princip les of 
organic evolution. _ 

At this early date, however, the univeisal consciousness 
had not been naturalized; it was just what the idealists 
meant by it Consequently it was distinct from the indi- 
vidual consciousness In terms of this distinction, idealism 
set up two independent studies.-' Philosophy was to ex- 
amine the univeisal consciousness and psychology the in- 
dividual consciousness The distinction was very important 
for the idealists, because it helped philosophy in the 
struggle to prove its autonomy Many idealists were try- 
ing to defend themselves against those who regaided the 
similarity of idealism and psychology as an indication of 
the worthlessness of philosophy. The anti-idealists had 

20 The distinrtion appears most clearl) in the writings of E Caird See in 
particular his article "Metaphysics,” Encytlopaedta Bi itannica, ninth edition. 
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argued: since philosophy has come to the conclusion that 
knowing an object means being conscious of the universal 
self, that is, being self-conscious, and since philosophy has 
assigned to itself the job of studying self-consciousness, why 
not merge philosophy with psychology? Self-consciousness 
seemed like no less a psychological concept than conscious- 
ness. 

Dewey was one of those who felt that philosophy should 
ally itself with psychology, particularly since his study of 
the new psychology had left him with a higher opinion 
of psychology than most idealists had. He expressed himself 
on this point in his second paper in Mind. In it he repudi- 
ates flatly the distinction of Caird and the others. 

No such disinction in the nature of man as that in one aspect 
he IS "part of the partial world,” and hence the subject of a 
purely natural science, psychology, and m another the con- 
scious subject lor which all exists, the subject of philosophy, 
can be maintained.*’’ 


In his attack on the idealists he uses their own weapons. 
He cliarges them with a dualism. He lefuses to admit — 
granted even that a universal consciousness as distinct 
from an indis idual consciousness exists — that this universal 
consciousness can be known in any way apart from its 
manifestation in man. At this point in his development 
Dewey is still prepared to countenance as shady a concept 
as the absolute consciousness, but he construes it so as to 
talk about it simply by reterring to its observable mani - 
festations in man’s behavior. Very soon after (in 1 892), he 
comes to recognize that the universal self is superfluous, 
and w'hat is even moie import ant, that the individual self 
can be described m a thoroughly behavioristic fashio n. 

The most immediate consequence of the reasoning in 
this paper was that the philosopher must be a psychologist. 


27 Mind, XI (1886), 153-173. 
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This helps explain why Dewey’s first book was bis Psy- 
chology; it also explains Dewey’s belief (expressed in the 
Preface) that it would serve as an introduction to phi- 
losophy.** 

*8 Psychology, p v (appears m all editions) 
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THE FIRST THREE BOOKS 


Dewey’s Psychology appeared in 1887. It was quickly fol- 
lowed by his Leibniz’s New Essays concerning the Human 
Understanding, in 1888, and his Applied Psychology (writ- 
ten with J. A. McLellan), in 1889. The Psychology, as we 
have already noted, was an attempt to synchronize idealist 
epistemology and the latest developments in psychological 
research; the Applied Psychology was Dewey’s first venture 
into the field of education; die book on Leibniz was writ- 
ten in the series edited by Morris and was therefore a 
celebration of German philosophy. The elements in Dew- 
ey’s thought which we have already observed continue 
unabated. His attachment to Hegel . Green, and Caird 
becomes even more evident, and consequently his attacks 
on dualism , passivit y, and formalism become more de- 
tailed. 

Psychology is defined at the beginning of the text as the 
science of the facts or phenomena of self. The self has the 
power of r ec ogniz ing itself as a sepa rate p ersonality. There- 
fore it does not merely exist, in the way sticks and stones 
do, but it also knows that it exists.^onsequently it is said 
to be “conscious ’’ ^ Each individual self is characterized by 
phenomena which are studied by psychology. These facts or 
phenomena are reported by the individual. And what he 
reports is something about his own self, not about anybody 

I Psychology, pp i-s (all references, unless otherwise stated, are to the 
first edition). 
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else’s self. Facts of the self, therefore, must be distinguished 
from the tacts dealt with by sciences like physics and chem- 
istry. Dewey says: “A fact of psychology does not ... lie 
open to the observation of all. It is directly and immediately 
known only to the self which experiences it. It is a fact of my 
or your consciousness, and only of mine or yours.” * On the 
other hand the facts of physics and chemistry “can be known 
as directly and immediately by one as by another.” ® 

It is when Dewey restricts himself to the individual con- 
sciousness that he can make tliis distinction. When the state- 
ments in the Psychology are compared with those we 
considered in our discussion of Dewey’s paper “The Psycho- 
logical Standpoint,” there seems to be a contradiction in 
Dewey’s position For in that paper the infant was experienc- 
ing sensations, that is, certain psychological phenomena 
were taking place, which Dewey said were known, even 
though the inlant did not know about them. If we recall the 
sense in which these psychological facts were said to be 
known, we see that what Dewey meant was that they were 
elements in “conscious experience,” in other words, that 
someone, not necessarily the infant himself, knew that cer- 
tain psychological phenomena were taking place. The fact 
that the infant was having a sensation appeared there, not 
in the consciousness of the infant, but in universal conscious- 
ness. But in the early pages of the Psychology Dewey does not 
avail himself of the notion of universal consciousness. Con- 
sec^uently the facts of the self are said to be directly and 
immediately known only to the self which experiences those 
facts. 

The above does not mean that Dewey drops the notion of 
universal consciousness by the time he writes his Psychology. 
He introduces it gradually, by subtle devices. He gets to it 
by exploiting his distinction between the facts of physics 


»Ibid,p 3 


> Ibid. 
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and the facts of psychology. This distinction is expressed by 
saying that the hrst are universal facts and the second indi- 
vidual facts. Universal facts (Dewey would have said “public 
facts” later in his career) are constantly being discovered by 
scientists. In this way universal facts are transferred into the 
consciousness of the scientist; he becomes conscious of uni- 
versal facts. Knowledge therefore, the process by which sci- 
entists become conscious of facts, is defined “ as the process 
by which some universal element — that is. element which 
is in possible relation to all intelligences — is given individ - 
ual iorm. or existence in consciousness. " It follows that 
“Knowledge is not an individual possession. . . . To ob- 
tain knowledge, the individual must get rid of the features 
which are peculiar to him and confoim to the conditions of 
universal intelligence. The realization of this process, how- 
ever, must occur in an individual.” The phrase “universal 
intelligence” is a new one to the student reading the text. 
'This IS the first mention of what Dewey called the “universal 
consciousness” eailier. 

Thus far we have dealt only with conscious knowledge or 
facts But the individual consciousness takes part in volition 
or acts as well. In the case of volition, too, Dewey postulates 
a universal “content” which embraces all possible acts be- 
fore they are committed. Thus he says: 

The content of every act that I can perform already exists, i. e., 
is universal. But it has no existence for consciousness, does not 
come within the range of psychology, until I or some self, per- 
form the act, and thus give it an individual existence. It makes 
no difference whether the act be to write a sentence or tell the 
truth In one case the pen, the ink, the paper, the hand with 
Its muscles, and the laws of physical action which control writ- 
ing already exist, and all I can do is to give these separate 
univeisal existences an individual existence by reproducing 
them in my consciousness through an act of my own. In the 
other case the essence of the truth already exists, and all the 
self can do is to make it its own It can give it individual form 
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by reproducing this universal existence in consciousness or 
self.* 

The postulation of so convenient a check room, which holds 
bits of knowledge and acts of will until they are picked up 
by a particular individual, leads to another definition of 
psychology. Now, “psychology is the science of the repro- 
duction of some universal content or existence, whether of 
knowledge or of action, in the form of individual, unshar- 
able consciousness.” ' 

Here we have the individual consciousness manifesting 
or reproducing the universal consciousness in the manner 
described one year earlier in “The Psychological Stand- 
point.” A long passage from that paper will make evident 
how Dewey conceived these two kinds of consciousness. He 
says: 

The case stands thus. We are to determine the nature of every- 
thing, subject and object, individual and universal, as it is 
found within conscious experience Conscious experience testi- 
fies, in the primary aspect, my individual self is a “transition,” 
IS a process of becoming But it testifies also that this individual 
self 1$ conscious of the transition, that it knows the process by 
which it has become. In short, the individual self can take the 
universal self as its standpoint, and thence know its own origin. 
In so doing, it knows that it has its origin which exists for the 
universal self, and that therefore the universal self has never 
become. Consciousness testifies that consciousness is a result, 
but that it IS the result of consciousness. Consciousness is the 
self-related Stated from the positive side, consciousness has 
shown that it involves within itself a process of becoming, and 
that this process becomes conscious of itself This process is the 
individual consciousness, but since it is conscious of itself, it 
IS consciousness of the universal consciousness All conscious- 
ness, in short, is self-consciousness, and the self is the universal 
consciousness, for which all process is and which, therefore, al- 
ways is. The individual consciousness is but the process of reali- 
zation of universal consciousness through itself. Looked at as a 
process, as realizing, it is individual consciousness; looked at as 
* Ibtd., pp 5-6 e /bid., p 6. 
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produced or realized, as conscious of the process, that is, of it- 
self, it IS universal consciousness.* 

The concept of universal mind or universal consciousness 
is essential to Dewey’s discussion of knowledge in the Psy- 
chology. 

Knowledge, like feeling and will, is treated by considering 
Its materials , its process es, an d its results. ^ The materials for 
knowledge are sensations. Sensation is defined in the Ap- 
plied Psychology as "any mental state which arises from a 
bodily stimulus, and upon the basis of which we get knowl- 
edge of the world aiound us.” * These sensations are “pre- 
sentative” or “immediate " "By immediate is meant that the 
last antecedent of the mental state is a physical change and 
not an intervening psychical process.” * For instance, sensa- 
tions of yellow, and of the peculiar taste and smell of an 
orange, follow as soon as the eye, or proper organ, is directed 
upon the fruit. The mind, Dewey says, does not have to re- 
member, or imagine, or think in order to have these feelings. 
Knowledge, on the other hand, is not presentative or imme- 
diate; It is “mediate.” This difference is illustrated by con- 
sidering the difference between simply hearing a sound, and 
comprehending the meaning of the words uttered. “The 

s Mind, XI, ig 

7 There i\erc two fundainental divisions in Dewey's early psychology 
The subject as a whole was hist divided into a study of knowledge, feeling, 
and will 1 hen each of these was treated on the analogy of manufacturing, 
knowledge, feeling, and will weie each regarded as beginning with raw 
materials, subjecting them to certain processes, and concluding with finished 
products 1 he mannci of discussing these varied 1 he Psychology was 
divided into three sections — knowledge, feeling, and will. Under each of 
these were discussed material, processes, and results, so that there were three 
discussions of three different manufacturing processes, so to speak But in 
the Applied Psychology the fundamental division is material, processes, and 
results Consequentlv, the first section treated the raw materials of knowl- 
edge, feeling, and will the second treated the processes involved in knowl- 
edge, feeling, and will, the third did the same for the finished products 
The distinction between knowledge, feeling, and will involves no adherence 
to "faculty psychology ” Dewey is quick to emphasize the organic unity of 
all three (see Psychology, pp ly-si) 

* Applied Psychology, p 6 . * Applied Psychology, p 7 
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sound is heard as soon as the stimulus reaches the brain; the 
meaning of the words is not apprehended until certain 
processes of interpretation . . . are brought to bear." 
Here we have stated two key doctrines of idealistic psychol- 
ogy and of Dewey’s theory of knowledge, which remain with 
him, essentially, to this day. The first is the distinction be- 
'tween “having” and “knowing”; the second, a corollary, is 
the contention that all knowledge is mediate. 

Since sensations by themselves are immediately felt, if one 
does not connect them with other parts of one’s experience, 
one does not acquire knowledge. And so Dewey announces: 
“Sensations are not knowledge ” ** Knowledge does not con- 
sist in having feelings of heat, of contact, of color, and of 
sound, but these feelings and sensations “lead the mind be- 
yond their own existence.” Thus a sensation suggests other 
sensations, not present, and 

becomes a sign or symbol of them — it represents them. As I 
look at a rose, for example, all I see, strictly speaking, is certain 
shades of color. Were my knowledge to stop short with this 
presentative factor, it would never occur to me that a rose was 
before me But these shades of color stand for a certain size and 
shape, etc. They call up other sensations not now present, but 
experienced in the past, they call up also associated sensations 
of touch, of smell, etc. And from all these factors — the most of 
them being now only representative in character — I get the 
idea of a rose “ 

Since knowledge proceeds by reading signs, or determin- 
ing what our sensations represent, we must try to analyze 
this concept of the “sign,” the so-called “representative 
factor.” The representative or ideal factor is the property of 
representing other sensations. "Not being supplied from the 
senses, the representative factor must be supplied from 
within the mind itself, and is thus called ‘ideal.’ ” But this 
ideal quality is not given by individual minds, rather it is 
given by “universal mind,” in Hegel’s sense. The problem 

10 Ibid, p 7 II Psychology, p 8i lo Applied Psychology, p 74 
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for the individual mind is to extrac t the ideal elements 
which already exist Dewey says 

The statement that knowledge is the construction by the mind 
of a universe must not be thought to mean that knowledge is 
arbitrary, or the universe a product of imagination, or ol the 
processes of individual minds. It means that mind or intelli- 
gence IS necessarily universal in its nature, and that the con- 
struction of the universe of knowledge is the necessary mani- 
festation of this universal character of intelligence Since the 
mind is universal, the world exists in the same universal or real 
sense with it, it is a permanent objective reality, because intel- 
ligence IS a permanent objectifying activity. The knowledge of 
the finite individual is the process by which the individual 
reproduces the universal mind, and hence makes real for him- 
self the universe, which is eternally real for the complete, ab- 
solutely universal intelligence, since involved in its self-objecti- 
fying activity of knowledge. 

This passage repeats the point made in "The Psycholog- 
ical Standpoint ” There individual consciousness was said 
to be the realization of universal consciousness. In the Psy- 
chology knowledge of the finite individual is said to be the 
process by which the individual reproduces the universal 
mind. In one case the word “consciousness" is used, in the 
other “mind.” But the doctrine remains unchanged. To get 
knowledge, the finite individual must thread his wayl 
thnougl i t li € -4 de al connections in^ituted by absol u te mind ; 
he must individualize them ; he must re alize t he univers alj 
ideal self. 

It was just this theory of two minds — universal and indi- 
vidual — that Dewey rejected when he later surrendered the 
idealist conception of thought. But when the Psychology 
appeared he was still for all practical purposes an idealist. 
True, in one of his papers in Mind he had criticized Caird, 
and had argued that the universal consciousness was know- 
able only through its manifestation in human beings.^* 

18 "Psychology as Philosophic Method," Mind, XI, 153 

“ See above, p 47. Dewey said, in cntiazing Caird "The absolute self- 
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Nevertheless he maintained that an absolute mind or in- 
telligence exists. And it was just because he thought that 
such an entity exists, that he regarded the world as ideal. If 
the universe is the objectification of absolute mind, then it 
is mind-like, that is, ideal. Such a conception of mind was 
obviously not one which conceived the mind as located in 
someone’s head, and hence could not be accused of practic- 
ing an "inner-outer” dualism, to use Dewey’s later language. 
But, as we have already seen, idealism did postulate, in addi- 
tion to an absolute mind, an individual mind. This individ- 
ual mind had as its task the reproduction of the ideal ele- 
ments. Therefore, although idealism escaped one kind of 
dualism, it became involved in another — ^just as serious. 
Reproduction of the absolute, as used in the Psychology, is 
just the idealist dualism that Dewey attacks in the Studies 
in Logical Theory In 1887, however, he held to a slightly 
modified version of this dualism; he was prepared to coun- 
tenance Hegel’s two minds, if not Kant’s two worlds. 

This same ambivalence turns up in all aspects of Dewey’s 
early thought Thus, although he distinguishes between 
sensation and knowledge, at the same time he argues that 
the world is thoroughly ideal. In other words, although a 
sensation had by an individual is to be distinguished from 

consciousness must involve within itself, as organic member of its very 
being and activity, this manifestation and revelation Its being must be 
this realisation and manifestation Granted that this lealisation and mam 
festation is an net not occurring in time, but eternally completed in the 
nature of the Absolute, and that it occurs only ‘paitially and ‘interruptedly’ 
through (not in) time, in a being hke man, — the fact none the less remains 
that philosophy, under any theory of its nature can deal with this absolute 
self-consciousness only so far as it has partially and interruptedly realised 
Itself in man For man, as object of his philosophy, this Absolute has existence 
only so far as it has manifested itself in his conscious experience To return 
to our questions If the material of philosophy be the Absolute self- 
consciousness, and this absolute self-consciousness is the realisation and 
manitetation of itself, and as material for philosophy exists only in so far 
as it has realised and manifested itself in man’s conscious experience, and 
if psychology be the science of this realisation in man, what else can 
philosophy in its fulness be hut psychologv and psychology but philosophy?” 

Ibid, pp 164-165 
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knowledge, still, taken as an element which is part of 
ideal universe, this sensation must have meaning or ccm^&ec- 
tion. This is a direct consequence of holding on to two^lids 
of mind. In the absolute mind every sensation leads to 
knowledge, and therefore every sensation has knowledge 
associated with it. But in the mind of individual man, some 
sensations lead to knowledge, others do not, simply because 
man can never completely realize the absolute mind. 

There is still another quality of Dewey’s early thought 
which flows from his “two minds.” It appears in his discus- 
sion of the method of psychology.’® Since the ultimate facts 
of psychology are all described in statements like “I feel 
dizzy,” etc , the best way to get at them is by introspection. 
But introspection has its defects and difficulties, Dewey says 
in the section “Difficulties of Introspection.” ’® Therefore it 
must be supplemented bv the experimental, genetic, an d 
what Dewey calls “objective” methods. The last is the most 
interesting from our point of view, since it involves Dewey’s 
theory of objective mind Objective method is “the study of 
the objective manifestations of mind.” ” Mind here is ab- 
solute mind. Dewey says at this point: 

Mind has not remained a passive spectator of the universe, but 
has produced and is producing certain results.^hese results 
are objective, can be studied as all objective historical facts 
may be, and aie permanent. They are the most fixed, certain, 
and universal signs to us of the way in which the mind works 
Such objective manifestations of mind are, in the realm of 
intelligence, phenomena like language and science; in that of 
will, social and political institutions; in that of feeling, art; in 
that of the whole self, religion. Philology, the logic of science, 
history, sociology, etc., study these various departments as ob- 
jective, and endeavor to trace the relations which connect their 
phenomena.’® 

The most important point is that 

See Psychology, ch i, sec s, also Applied Psychology, p e 
le Psychology, ch i, sec z lbtd,,p. ii i®Z6id., pp ii-i*. 
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none of these sciences takes into account the fact that science, 
religion, art, etc , are all of them products of the mind or self, 
working itself out according to its own laws, and that, there- 
fore, in studying them we are only studying the fundamental 
nature of the conscious self. It is in these wide departments of 
human knowledge, activity, and creation that we find most 
clearly revealed the laws of its activities 

Objective method takes as its subject matter the universal 
mind. By embracing this method {Gehteswissenschaft or 
social psychology) the psychologist certainly extends his 
task, and Dewey does not touch on these matters in the rest 
of the book. But the insistence upon working with the social 
sciences is clear It will be recalled that this was one of the 
virtues of the “new psychology” for Dewey Here, i n the 
fjyc/io /ogy, we find the Hegel ian origin of Dewey’s em- 
phasis upon the social, the conception of the individual as 
manifestingji lar g er or ganism which is constituted bv an 
absolute mind. The resultant advice for the psychologist 
who wishes to understand the human mi nd is to go out and 
watch its results i n a cultu ral setting We have in the passage 
quoted above tracked down one of the Hegelisms to which 
Dewey refers when he says that he was strongly influenced 
by “Hegel’s idea of cultural institutions as an ‘objective 
mind ’ ” Dewey tells us that “the metaphysical idea that 
an absolute mind is manifested in social institutions 
dropped out,” and “the idea, upon an empirical basis, of the 
power exercised by cultural environment in shaping the 
ideas, beliefs, and intellectual attitudes of individuals re- 
mained.” 

Although this Hegelian conception of objective mind 
served as an impetus to developing a social psychology, the 
very book in which the glimmerings of that future social 
psychology appear, is one in which the introspective method 
IS upheld as central. This fact, I think, is also explained by 

i> Ibid , p 12 20 See chap iii above 

■^1 Schilpp, p 17 iilbid,p 17 
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the doctrine of two minds. This is confirmed by the follow- 
ing warning which Dewey appends to his discussion of the 
objective method. 

It must be borne in mind [he says] that in studying psychologi- 
cal facts by any or all of these methods [experimental, genetic, , 
and objective], the ultimate appeal is to self-consciousness. 
None of these facts mean anything until they are thus inter- 
preted As objective facts they are not material of psychology, 
they are still universal, and must be interpreted into tndixndual 
terms . . The psychical phenomena of infancy or the insane 
would teach us nothing, because they would be nothing to us, 
if we did not have the power of putting ourselves into these 
states of imagination, and thus seeing what they are like ““ 

The point here should be clear. Dewey is merely repeating 
idealist doctrine. He accepts its implications for social psy- 
chology', but also accepts those which lead to a conception 
of social sciences as radically different from the other sci- 
ences. What Hegel gives with one hand he almost takes 
away with the other. Dewey is left with a social orientation, 
but also with two vague concepts — an individual ego and a 
universal mind. 

The papers in Mivd and the Psychology were the fruits of 
Dewey’s first contact with English idealism This reen- 
forced, as he tells us, the idealism he got from Morris. His 
book on Leibniz represents a return to Morris’ way of saying 
things, it is the last large work which clearly shows Morris’ 
hand throughout. 

Morris, we saw earlier, began a series of books devoted to 
demonstrating the superiority of German philosophy. His 
own Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, one of the first in the 
series, ajDpeared in 1882. In the introduction he divided the 
epochal works in the history of philosophy into three classes. 
The first contained those that were “constructive.” The sec- 
ond contained those that were “destructive,” the works end- 
ing “mainly in negations.” The final group comprised “crit- 
Psychology, p. is 
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ical” works, works that mark transitions in the history of 
philosophy. According to Moiris, the contributions of Plato, 
Aristotle, Leibniz, and Hegel were in the first class, Hume’s 
treatise in the second, and Kant’s first critique in the third. 

Putting Leibniz in the same class with Hegel and Aris- 
totle was a great compliment on Morris’ part. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that a book in his series was devoted to Leib- 
niz. It was Leibniz’s New Essays concerning the Human 
Understanding by Dewey.®^ In it the author swiftly an- 
nounces his allegiance to the idealist cause. He says in 
the Preface: “I have . . . endeavored to keep in mind, 
throughout, Leibniz’s relations to Locke, and to show the 
‘Nouveaux Essais’ as typical of the distinction between Brit- 
ish and German thought.” ““ 

Dewey, it is to be noted, was not as violent as Morris in his 
antipathy to British empiricism. For Morris it was darkness 
on the one side and light on the other. But Dewey had al- 
ready written a paper ==* in which he had argued that Eng- 
lish philosophy before Gieen had something in common 
with the later idealist, “Geimanizing” movement, as it was 
called by some. Consequently he could not come out as 
strongly as Morris had, he could not separate them com- 
pletely His deviations, however, were not great, and he 
could be depended upon. For this reason he could be as- 
signed a crucial task, from Mon is’ crusading point of view. 
His book necessarily 'involved a discussion of the Locke- 
Leibniz differences, which, for Morris, marked an important 
point in the war against empiricism. 

Because of its more general character, Dewey’s work on 
Leibniz is an even better index of his position at that time 
than his Psychology. It points up very clearly his organic 
view of the world, his emphasis on activity and continuity, 
and his attack on dualism and formalism. Leibniz’s philos- 

I 

*4 Hercaftci refeired to as “LNE " ** LNE, p. vii. 

*« “The Psychological Standpoint.” 
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ophy represented, Dewey said, “the dawning consciousness 
of the modern world”; Leibniz was the first to see that the 
world is a unity, that continuity prevails throughout, and 
that everything within it is interdependent.®* For Leibniz 
the universe is an organism.®* 

This organismic conception of the universe was derived 
partially, Dewey says, from the new science of biology of 
Leibni/’s time.^* “Swammeidam, Malpighi, Leewenhoek — 
these are names which occur and recur in the pages of 
Leibniz. Indeed, he appears to be the first of that now 
long line of modem philosophers to be profoundly influ- 
enced by the conception of life and the categories of 
organic growth.” But even though he believed that the 
ideas of organism and of life are central to Leibniz’s 
thought, Dewey did not think that leading these biol- 
ogists was what directed Leibniz to his organicism. “Rather, 
he had already learned to think of the world as organic 
through and through, and found in the results of biology 
confirmations, apt illustrations of a truth of which he was 
already thoroughly convinced.” In a sense, this remark 
describes Dewey’s own philosophical development. His 
own conception of the w'oild as oiganic staits with his 
idealist writing and thinking. Later it is supplemented and 
fortified (and transformed, of course) by his contact with 
Darwinism . But it is veiy interesting to find Dewey at this 
early date conscious of such a process in thought patterns. 
The fact that he was aware of a tendency in some philoso- 
phers to begin witli vaguely foimulated metaphysical no- 
tions and then to sharpen them by using the results of sci- 
ence, facilitated his own transition to instrumentalism. 
Granted that Leibniz saw in biology a confirmation of his 
metaphysic and stopped there, whereas Dewey later went 
further and changed his whole philosophy to suit the results 


2TLNE, p SI 

*oJbtd, p. 30 


28 Ibid , p ss. 
81 Ibid., p. 33 


29 LNE, p 6s 
82 Ibid., p 34. 
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of empirical science. Nevertheless, Dewey went through a 
period when he, too, saw the results of biology and psychol- 
ogy as “apt illustrations” and nothing more. What is distinc- 
tive of Dewey’s development is that because of careful at- 
tention to results in biology and sociology and psychology, 
he saw that they were only superficial confirmations of ideal- 
ism and that a recognition of their true significance would 
lead to the abandonment of idealist organicism. 

The concept of organism was the ma|oi weapon Leibniz 
used in his attack on dualism. Leibniz, Dewey stresses, was 
originally a Cartesian, and Descartes a dualist. When Leib- 
niz surrendered his Cartcsianism, he appealed neither to 
occasionalism nor to Spinoza. He escaped both these alter- 
natives hy creating his theory of the monad, according to 
Dewey. Therefore Dewey pits Leibniz against Locke. For 
Locke, he says, took the Cartesian dualism for granted, while 
Leibniz lecognized that “reality is an organic whole — not 
two parts with a chasm between them ” 

In addition to defending Leibniz’s attack on Locke’s dual- 
ism, Dewey extols his criticism of Locke’s theory of mind as 
passive. Leibniz’s activism is stiessed throughout the book, 
and his statement Subilance c’esl I’achon is taken by 
Dewey to be “the keynote and the battle-cry of the Leib- 
nizian philosophy ” 

After having idolized Leibniz, throughout most of the 
book, Dewey spends his final chapter formulating a “criti- 
cism and conclusion.” In it I.eibniz is assigned with debits 
as well as ci edits. So much debit in fact, that Dewey feels 
constrained to conclude the chapter with the following re- 
marks: 

It would be a grievous blunder to suppose that this final chap- 
ter annihilates the earlier ones; that the failure as to method, 
though a failure in a fundamental point, cancelled his funda- 
mental achievements. Such thought as that substance is activ- 

8» LNE, pp 98-99 84 lne, p 39 
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ity; that its process is measured by its end, its idea; that the 
universe is an interrelated unit; the thoughts of organism, of 
continuity, of uniformity of law — introduced and treated as 
Leibniz treated them — are imperishable.®' 

What was this “failure as to method,” so fundamental in 
Leibniz’ work? Dewey is very explicit on this point. He says: 

The fundamental contradiction m Leibniz is to be found, 1 
believe, between the method which he adopted — ^without in- 
quiry into Its validity and scope — and the subject-matter, or 
perhaps better the attitude, to which he attempted to apply 
this method, between, that is to say, the scholastic formal logic 
on the one hand and die idea of interrelation derived from 
the development of scientific thought, on the other. 

The Hegelian bias is clear. Leibniz thought too highly of 
formal logic. “The thprefni-f;, “j.t fnnstant rnuflirt 

^fwefn the method and rnnten t of his philosop hy, b etween 
Ip l etter and its spirit.*! The conflict is twofold. First of all, 
“the unity of the content of his philosophy, the conception 
of organism or harmony is a unity which essentially involves 
a difteieiice,” wheieas “the unity of his method is a formal 
identity which excludes it.” The language is Hegel’s; the 
fundamental distinction is between an organic relation and 
a formal or niechanical relation, between organic oneness 
and formal oneness. Secondly, the u nity o f Leibniz is a 
“unit y of activity .” a “dynamic process .” whereas “the unity 
of fo rmal logic is exclusive of any mediation or procesSj tyid 
IS essentiallj n^d_ a nd lifeless. ” ®® 

We aie left with a faiily clear picture of the implications 
of general philosophy for Dewey’s logical views. Just as 
Morris’ tlieory of mind pitted itself against British empiri- 
cism, so Dewey’s theory of logic clashed with formal logic. 
We are now in a better position to understand some of 
Dewey’s specifically logical writings. 


35 Ibtd , p *7*. 
Ibid., p 841. 


3s LN£, p S41. 
33 Ibid , p 848. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE LOGIC OF EMPIRICISM 


We have been long in coming to Dewey’s theory of logic. 
But his critique of Leibniz prevents us from waiting any 
longer. We have seen his distrust of formal logic constantly 
growing, this appears in the article on the new psychology 
and throughout the papers in Mind, as well as in the last 
chapter of the book on I.eibniz The Hegelian doctrine is 
clearly responsible for tiie general outline of Dewey’s 
thought on this point He opposes formal logic, but what 
substitute does he have? Hegel’s was one, of course. But 
then there were more recent logits, those produced by Brit- 
ish idealists Although neither Gieen’ noi Edward Caird 
had written a book on logic, in 1883 Bradley’s Principles 
of Logic was publislicd, Lot/e’s Logic appeared in English 
in 1884, and in 1888 Bosanquet, the translator of Lotze, 
presented his own Logic. 

The general attitude among idealists at the time was that 
Bradley’s work came opportunely.-® They had had too much 
of formal logic, and were sorely in need of a comprehensive 
formulation of their objections and of their positive views 
on the nature of thought. What they wanted was an ac- 
count of the methods of thinking which would steer clear 
of the neo Kantian formalism of Hamilton as well as avoid 
the errois of British empiricism. Mill represented the latter, 

1 There were, of course. Green’s Lectures on logic, which will be dis 
cussed later 

s See Robert Adamson's critical notice of Bradley’s book in Mind, 1884, 
pp iss S 
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and even though he was no formalist, from the idealist point 
of view he presented just as many difficulties. 

In the light of this double opposition to Hamilton and 
Mill on the part of the idealists, it is not surprising to find 
Dewey in their camp. For he had been treated to similar 
opinions in the writings of Morris It wi ll be recalled that 
Hamilto n and M ill by n o means exhausted all positions for 
Moms, and that Dewey in his earl iest p apers rpjpnpfl the 
psychology of empiricism in its British, Kantian, and neo- 
Kantian forms. And since the chief problem of logic for 
the idealists was the analysis of actual thought, it is not sur- 
prising that the first ^gical writings of Dew ey a ppear in 
his Psychology, in the chapter entitled “Thinking.” ® 

In this chapter thinking is defined “as knowledge of uni- 
versal elements; that is, of ideas as such, or of relations.” * 
Thinking sci/cs upon the ideal element in facts, and there- 
lote its objects aie geneials 01 properties. You cannot think 
about a particular object unless you first clothe it conceptu- 
ally, so to speak. Theieloie tlie first item discussed in the 
chapter on thinking is the concept ® 

The section on the concept in the third revised edition 
^1891) IS \eiy impoi taut. In u we find rumblings of Dewey’s 
later \icw of ideas as “plans of action.” Its central distinc- 

^ the list ot readmits at the end of this chapter giics one a good picture 
of the boots on thinking Otwey was reading at that time 7 hey may be 
divided into two gioiips 1 11 st, a whole series ol books on metaphysics and 
psychology, with paiticular leference to passages on conception, abstraction, 
judgment, and reasoning Some of them are Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Metaphysics, Portei s 7 ht Human Intellect, Lewes’ Problems of Life and 
Mind, Murray’s Handbook of Psycholoby, Sully’s Outlines of Psychology, 
Bain’s The Senses and the Intellect, Tame’s De I'lntelligence, and Spencer's 
Principles of Psychology ihe second gioup consists mainly of Bradley’s 
Pnnciples of logic and the nineteenth centuiy Gciman logic books of 
Lotre, Sigwait, Wundt, and Bergman Bosanquet’s Logic had not yet ap- 
pealed 

* Psychology, p soa 

= 1 he concept is tollowed by the judgment and then by reasoning This 
tiipariitc analysis of itasoning had long been common Dewey calls them 
the Ihiee “aspects” ot thinking, the word “aspect” being used lest hard- 
and-fast faculties foi each be postulated 
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tion is between an immediately felt state and the function 
of that state.* Failure to distinguish between an entity and 
its function is held responsible for all the meaningless dis- 
cussion of the nature of concepts. “It is as if,” Dewey says, 
“in physiology writers weie to discuss the heart without 
having first decided whether they were writing of the thing, 
or of the work done by that thing.” ' The distinction is to 
be carried out in the case of concepts First there is an image 
associated with the concept This image, however, is partic- 
ular, it is not the concept. It is a mental state, and as such 
a “bare existence." “The nominalist,” Dewey says, “is there- 
fore, quite right when he asserts that there is no such thing 
as a general idea — provided he is speaking of mental exist- 
ences. . . . But so speaking, he does not touch the ques- 
tion at all.” “ A concept, according to Dewey, is not a mental 
existence, but "the powei which a particular image has of 
standing for oi conveying a certain meaning or intellectual 
value . . . the concept IS something which the image does; 
some meaning which it conveys.” * 

The image is identified with the percept, and so the rela- 
tion between image and concept is that between percept 
and concept. And since the concept is what the image con- 
veys, “the concept arises from the percept th}ougli lealtzing 
the full meaning bn-plicd but not ex plicit in the percept.” 
Despite the fact that the concept arises from the percept, 
Dewey says that knowledge ol any particular percept gives 

0 I his point IS discussed at gicatest length in Dewey’s aiticle "How Do 
Concepts Aiise Irom Pciccpls,” Public School Journal, XI (Nosember, 
iSgi), 128-130 Substaniiall) the same position is taken in the thud levised 
edition of the Psycholojry 

7 "How Do Contepts Aiise fioin Peiccpis,” Piihlu Sdiool foinnal (\ 1 ). 
188 If such an ambiguits wcic permitted, Dewey sa^s “it would not be 
surpiising if one school of phssiologists held the heart to be a definite, 
isolated thing, of a certain shape and si/c composed of certain fibers, 
while another school held the heait to be a factor or member in an inter- 
connected units not a thing but an artis'ity and tts special structure a 
matter of indifference compared with the general purpose subserved by 
this structure ” 

* Ibid., p 188 


9 Ibid, p. 128. 
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no general knowledge. Speaking of a particular percept, for 
example, that of a triangle, he says: 

Knowledge of it from this point of view would be exhausted in 
getting Its exact shape, size, length of sides, degree of angles, 
stuff made of, color, etc. The mind would nowhere be led 
beyond the consideration of the bare thing present. Even if it 
were found that the sum of its three interior angles was equal 
to two right angles, this would be a trait of the particular 
triangle, a bare item of information of no more general value 
than that the length of one side was 1^7 inches. 

Dewey then adds: 

Suppose the mind advances beyond the particular triangle to 
the thought that there is a principle involved in the triangle; 
that the triangle, like everything in the world, is made upon 
a certain principle which is embodied in it; that this principle 
furnishes the plans and specifications according to which any- 
thing must exist in order to be a triangle at all. What shall we 
call this principle? Is it not evident that since it is this prin- 
ciple which constitutes the particular thing a triangle, rather 
than a pumpkin or a stove-pipe, it is this principle we really 
mean by triangle, and are attempting to know? Well, it is this 
principle which forms the concept "triangle." The concept 
'^triangle,” in other words, is the way in which three lines are 
put together, it is a mode or form of construction 

It is not difficult to discern that Dewey is here subscrib- 
jng to the familiar constructivist theory of mathematical 
definitions. The essence of the theory is the belief that a 
definition which involves in its definiens a statement telling 
how to construct the object in question is more desirable 
than one which does not. Thus Dewey, in the passage cited, 
believes that the proper dehnition of a triangle is one which 
calls It the kind of polygon which involves putting three 
line-segments together in a certain way. He rejects as in- 
adequate a definition which calls a triangle a polygon the 
sum of whose interior angles is equal to two right angles. 
His argument for this choice is not very clear. At one point 

10 Ibid., pp. 128-119. 
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he criticizes the nonconstructive definition for failing to 
achieve generality. But this is obviously false. The non- 
constructive definition is just as general as the other; it 
presents a necessary and sufficient condition for being a 
triangle, which is exactly what the constructive definition 
does. When Dewey says that even if it were found that the 
particular polygon under consideration in the above-cited 
passage had the property of its interior angles, adding up to 
two right angles, that this would be a bare item of informa- 
tion of no more general value than that the length of one 
side was i%7 inches, he is wrong. We know tliat the trait 
concerning the sum of the angles is characteristic of all tri- 
^angles, whereas having one side’s length be i%7 inches is 
not. One may criticize him in another way. One may say 
that if having its interior angles add up to 180 degrees is 
a fact no more general than having one side i%7 inches 
long, then the property of being constructed in a certain 
way possesses just as little generality In short, the choice 
of the constructive definition cannot be based on considera- 
tions of generality. 

It would not be worth while to press this criticism at this 
point. Leaving the evaluation of Dewey’s argument for a 
moment, we should point out that the defense of construc- 
tive definitions prepares the way for a very general episte- 
mological judgment on Dewey’s part For he says, a fter argu- 
ing as he did above, that ’ ’the only wav to kn^ the triangle 
is to make it — to go through the act of putting together the 
line.s in the wav called for.” 

The emphasis upon construction and genesis is crucial 
in this article. Dewey took the constructivist theory of 
mathematical concepts, a theory with a long and varied 
history, and worked it into a genetic or evolutionary ap- 
proach. The constructive definition is preferred because 
it presents the origin of the thing. To know a thing co m- 

Ibtd , p. isg. 
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pletely, he argues, is to know it in “its mode of genes is . • . 
in its relations and bearings .” You must know “how it came 
to be so.” This co nstructivism is tied up with his Hegelian 
^desire to emphasize change, the Darwinian e mphasis upon 
oTigmT^d^ an inte r est m educational theory. T his last is 
of great interest because the article from which we have 
quoted appeared in an educational journal, and because 
its chief conclusion was tliat the analysis “reveals the im- 
possibility of external or mechanical or external instruc- 
tion.” “If a concept is the true meaning of a thing, and this 
true meaning is a mode of mental action, a process of in- 
tellectual construction, how possibly can true information 
be externally conveyed fiom one to another?” The answer 
is that it cannot. Thus we see why the motto of Dewey’s 
Applied Psychology was “ Learn to Do by Knowing anH tn 
Kno w by Doin g.” 

rnncfnirtiyi'cTn i‘c nnt p yagmatism, and we cannot tak e 
these early writings as anytliing but the very beginnings 
of Dewey’s doctrine as we know it today . At this point many 
of the most significant of Dewey’s views have not yet ap- 
peared For instance, the formulation of the theory of the 
concept still has mentalistic hangovers. Although the il- 
lustration suggests the importance of overt activity, Dewey 
still talks about the concept as a mode of mental action. 
And so despite all the avowals of opposition to dualism, he 
still gives a suggestion that the action or construction is in 
some way going on only in the recesses of some geometer’s 
head. Nevertheless, this is an important beginning; it is 
one of Dewey’s earliest observations with a pragmatist ring. 

At about the same time that he was emphasizing the con- 
structive aspect of the concept, Dewey was beginning to 
write explicitly on logic. In 1890 his first lengthy piece with 
the word “logic” in its title appeared — “Is Logic a Dualistic 
Science?” This was a review and criticism of Venn’s Prin- 
12 Ibtd, p. isg. 
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ciples of Empirical or Inductive Logic. It appeared in the 
Open Court just one year before Dewey’s Outlines of a 
Critical Theory of Ethics appeared and also a year before 
the article on concepts and percepts.'* 

Dewey regarded Venn's book as a contribution to the 
movement he called “The Newer Logic.” This movement, 
he said, was engaged in “an attempt to take account of the 
methods of thinking employed by science, that is, of the 
methods the aim of which is truth, and which deal with a 
material of fact.” He contrasts it with the formalist move- 
ment, calling the latter “an attempt to deal with thinking 
in vacuo, that is with methods which leave out (or abstract 
from) the material of fact, and which have no aim ex- 
cept non-contradiction of their own premises — self-consist- 
ency.” '• And so the logicians are divided into two camps 
— those who are interested in the logic of argument, not 
of truth, and those whose concern is the logic of science, 
the empirical study of actual knowledge Among those 
mentioned as students of the newer logic are Lotze, Sig- 
wart, Wundt, Jevons, Bradley, and Bosanquet. Then Venn 
is added, only with the qualification that his work is “writ- 
ten from a philosophical standpoint differing from that of 
most of the foregoing names ” But Venn’s book did have, 
according to Dewey, an aim in common with those of the 
other logicians — even the idealist ones — ^because it treated 
“thinking as a process having relation to truth.” 

The tendency to classify logicians in this way was com- 
mon among English idealists. For instance, T. H. Green 

is In iSgo Dewey also published a series of short book reviews which 
permit us to observe his general philosophical position at the time In the 
Andover Review he reviewed E. Caird, The Crtttral Philosophy of Im- 
manuel Kant, Mahaily and Bernard, Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English 
Readers, and Sterret, Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion These 
reviews indicate opposition to dualism and continued adherence to Hegel, 
also intense opposition to British empiricism and formal logic 

IS Open Court, III, 2040 is Ibid , p 2040 
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begins his lec tures on T he Logic of the Formal Logicians 
with the following statement: “As to the offi e of logic, there 
are two piincipal views among modern writeis, (a) that of 
the ‘formal logicians,’ of whom Hamilton and Mansel are 
specimens, (b) that of all others, the view that logic is the 
science of the method of knowledge.” Into this latter 
group of nonformal logicians Green puts Mill, Kuno 
Fischer, Sigivart, and Ueberweg. And just as Dewey dis- 
tinguished Venn from tlie other methodologists, so Green 
divided the nonformal logicians into two subgroups. He 
says that although these nonfoimal logicians agree that logic 
is the science of the method of knowledge, “their views of 
what the method of knowledge is vary according to the 
difference in their notions of what the object of knowledge 
is." These lectures on the formal logicians were delivered 
by Green as the first part of his Lectures on Logic, the second 
part ti eating The Logic of J S. Mill. Nettleship, Green's 
editor, tells us that both parts take the form, “not of a 
systematic exposition of the subjec t, but of a commentary 
and criticism on H L. Mansel and J. S. Mill, the most repre- 
sentative of the writers on logic who were at that time 
studied in Oxford.” 

Green’s failure to dc\elop a systematic logic was felt 
keenly. It was not until the publication of Bradley’s Prin- 

i« Wotks of riiomas Hill Gieen, II, 158-194. 

’T/fiid.p 158 i»/ 0 icl,p 158 

Ibid , p 15711 It should be observed here that depending upon which 
basis for classihcation uas cmplo)ed. Mill and Hamilton nere in one case 
giouped together, and in another scpaiatcd As British empiricists in their 
theory of knowledge. Morns and Dewey linked them and thereby sepa- 
rated them both from the idealists But as a formal logician Hamilton was 
separated from Mill, the later being grouped with idealist methodologists, 
in so far as he was a methodologist This explains any apparent incon- 
sistency in the position Dewey took on Hamilton and Mill Later, more- 
over, It will be observed how the grounds for putting Mill and the idealists 
in the same class are tailed into question by Dewey For later Mill and 
the empirical logicians generally are also accused of holding to a “formal- 
ist” conception of thought, despite their avowals to the contrary 
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ciples, as we have seen, that a detailed exposition of idealist 
methodology was available in English For this reason, 
Robert Adamson, in his view of Bradley’s book, said: 

It is not many years since one might have said that, on the 
whole, putting aside the merely historical teaching of what 
is erroneously entitled the Aristotelian logic, English writing 
on the subject might have been fairly distributed under two 
mam heads: on the one hand, a purely formal logic, basing 
itself, though perhaps unwittingly, on an extremely imperfect 
psychology, suppoiting itself by appeal to the high authority 
of Kant, and claiming to have ellcctcd, if at a cost of rejecting 
the most interesting questions, a purifitaiion and scientific lim- 
itation of the sphcic of logical discussions, on the other hand, a 
general theory of knowledge, likewise in\ olving much disputa- 
ble psychology', but rightly claiming to icjiiesent more truth- 
fully than Its inal the actual jnotess of thought as exemjdified 
in scientific work, and so extending ns boiindanes as to be able 
only by arbitrary refusal to lejcct the deeper questions inevi- 
tably raised by any discussion of the nature of knowledge.-® 

The two groups Adamson refers to are composed exclusively 
of English logicians. He is, of touise, distinguishing be- 
tween the Mansel-Hamilton gioup and the English induc- 
tive logicians, led by Mill. 

The net result of this feverish di awing of lines and mak- 
ing of alliances was to show that the worst thing one could 
do was to be a formal logician, the next woise thing one 
could be was an inductive logician, and the thing one had to 
be was an idealist logician. There was, therefore, in addition 
to a theory of good logic, also a theory of the lesser evil. 
Mill, for instance, was not as bad as Mansel, simply because 
Mill was supposed to have studied actual thought, actual 
scientific activity. Therefore for an idealist Mill was the 
lesser evil. But an idealist could admit only so much in 
Mill’s favor. Because viewed in the light of the truths of 
idealism Mill had a defective psychology which could not 

2“ 'J his review appeals js tlie louitli ol a iciies of siipplrnicnur) aitides 
in iVdamsun, I Shoit History oj Logo 
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be overlooked and which in certain respects was just as 
bad as Mansel’s and Hamilton’s. Moms had made a related 
point when he called Hamilton an intuitional empiricist 
and Mill an empirical empiricist.^^ Therefore the British 
idealists and Morris combined to furnish Dewey with the 
foundations for his consideration of Venn. Venn was a 
descendant of Mill (Venn avows this in the Preface to his 
Principles of Empirical or Inductive Logic), and so he in- 
herits many of Mill’s infirmities. The most important, the 
one Mill got from his father, and his father, ultimately, 
from Locke, was dualism. The specter appears once more. 

The question Dewey asks — “Is I.ogic a Dualistic Sci- 
ence?” — is motivated by the following very direct state- 
ments by Venn in his Preface. 

Our first postulate ... is simply the resolution to start with a 
duality of existences, our sensations and ideas on the one hand, 
and the material of a world of phenomena on the other 
What we have to take for granted in Logic is, then, a duality, 
external and internal. On the one hand, outside us, there is the 
world of phenomena pursuing its course, and, on the other 
hand, within us, there is the observing and thinking mind. 
Logic is concerned with the judgments of the latter about the 
former.^® 

According to Venn’s view there are some sciences, like psy- 
chology, which deal only with mental processes, and others, 
like physics, which deal with “external phenomena.” But 
logic is held to be different from both of these in so far as 
It “has to do with the processes of the human mind when 
judging about phenomena.” Venn seems to hold to the 
conventional empiricist distinction between an inner and 
an outer world. Accordingly Dewey maintains that on 
Venn’s view, “the sun is there,” "my idea of the sun is here.” 

*1 “Pbilosophy and Its Specific Problems,” Pnneeton Review, IX (188s), 
S15 

Principles of Empirical or Inductive Logic, pp. 5-4 

2S/bld,pp 21-82 
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Therefore, Dewey argues, Venn’s logic must begin with a 
dualism and then go on to consider how the idea may be 
brought into conformity with the object. This raises the 
following question: “Are there, for logic at least, two worlds, 
of which one has to be brought into conformity with the 
other, or is there but one world, and that one logical through 
and through?” Dewey’s answer, a little further on, is 
.direct: “TJiereJs_but one-world, the wor ld of knowled ge. 
not two, an inner and an outer, a world of observation and 
a world of conception: and this one world is everywhere 
logical.” *“ 

But Venn, Dewey points out, did not maintain in all 
passages that objects are simply “given,” that there is a 
world of objects totally unrelated to mind. Venn had said, 
for instance, “we postulate a world or aggregate of objects 
— not out of relation to human faculties in general, which 
would be absurd — but conditioned in relation to our repre- 
sentative state of faculties,” Venn had also denied that 
the “problem of knowledge” required an answer to the 
question “in what sense [do] our ideas ‘resemble’ or are 
[they] ‘copies of actual external objects.” The elements in 
the “duality” which Venn thought it was necessary to postu- 
late were conception on the one hand, and perception on 
the other. The crucial question for Dewey, therefore, is: 

How are perception and observation logically related to think- 
ing, to conception? Docs logic take up its task when these are 
furnished to it, ready-made, thus having a dualistic basis, or 
do logical processes enter equally into both perception and 
conception, so that from a certain standpoint, each has a logi- 
cal character? ** 

Dewey may be more easily understood if one realizes what 
he meant by “perception ” Perception is not sensation; this 
is very important. Sensation is a mere having, but percep- 


3* open Court, III, 2041 a Ibid, p *045 

33 Op. at, ^ 16 Op at,p s8. 3a open Court, 111, 3041 
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tion is a stage of knowledge. True, it is “the original and 
least developed, that is, most particular, form of knowl- 
edge.” Nevertheless, it is knowledge; the results of a 
perception may be formulated in a judgment. Moreover, 
perception is the germ of all other knowledge. “Thf othfiL 
stages of knowledge are developed from perception by a 
n afnral prnrpss n f growth. ” ** Therefore it is surely not 
cut off from conception or abstract scientific thought, even 
though it is a less developed and more particular form of 
knowledge. The view against which Dewey was fighting, 
which he thought Venn defended, was the 

theory in psychology that individual objects are impressed 
^pon the mind as wholes without any constructive activity of 
the mind. . . . The activity of the mind from this point on 
was supposed to consist in combining and separating these 
wholes, so that the results are more or less artificial in nature, 
and constitute a departure from the simple realities made 
known to us in perception But this theory falls into a double 
error. In the first place, perception or knowledge of particular 
things IS not a passive operation of impressions, but involve s 
the actne integration of various experiences . It is a process o f 
reaching out after the fullest and richest experience possible . 
In illustration, consider the process of scientific observation. 
The mind does not wait for sensations to be forced upon it. 
but goes out in search of them . . Secondly, such processes 
as imagination and thinking are not mechanically working 
upon percepts, but are their transformation and enrichment in 
accordance with the same law of a demand for the unified max- 
imum of meaning. Thinking transforms perception by bring- 
ing out elements latent in it.®^ 

Perception and conception are simply two different stages 
of knowledge It follows that perception involves thought 
and inference and that the object perceived is not the result 
of mere impact upon the perceiver. In this way we get the 
beginnings of Dewey’s theory that the object of thought is 

Psychology, p 158: also see Applied Psychology, p. gi 

Applied Psychology, p 93 Psychology, pp >57-158 
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constructed by thought. Venn had argued that empirical 
logic began by assuming the existence of ready-tnade ob- 
jects. He admitted, as we saw earlier, that these objects were 
constructed, but said that he was not concerned with the 
history of their construction. He had said: 

Select whatever object we please, — the most apparently simple 
in itself, and the most definitely parted off from others that 
we can discover, — yet we shall find ourselves constrained to 
admit that a considerable mental process had been passed 
through before that object could be recognized as being an 
object, that is as possessing some degree of unity and as re- 
quiring to be distinguished from other unities.®* 

Although Venn insists that analysis and synthesis take place 
in forming the idea of an object, he also insists that they 
occur before logic takes up its task. Dewey, opposing Venn 
on the latter point, argues that the logician must study and 
report on these processes. Venn believed that the logician 
only had “to insist that extensive results of such a process 
must be presupposed at every assigned time and place at 
which the thinker may be supposed to appeal to his logic.” 
But Venn did not think he had to do anything more than 
insist upon this fact, “unless he proposes to set to work to 
discuss the rational development nf thp hirnian race from 
its first co mmencemcnf in nthpr wo^ ds to make his logi c 
a chapter in evolutionary Psychology ." ®® 

Dewey was not deterred by the charge that what he really 
wanted to study was evolutionary psychology. He was con- 
vinced that the material Venn wished to relegate to psy- 
chology was a proper concern of empirical logic, and he 
refused to separate the study of our knowledge of objects 
from the study of other processes of the mind. He felt that 
they were no less “logical” than the processes Venn studied. 
Dewey’s strongest argument rests upon the concessions of 
Venn we quoted above. Dewey says: 

8J op at , pp 5-6 


88 op at., p 9 
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Mr. Venn shows clearly and decisively, to my mind, that in the 
most elementary recognition of an object processes of analysis 
and synthesis of very considerable complexity are involved.®* 

Dewey continues: 

As soon as we give up the view that objects are presented to 
the mind already distinguished from others and united in co- 
hering wholes, we are tacitly admitting that logical processes 
enter into the recognition or observation of facts. When we go 
further and say that the individual object becomes such to us 
only through a process of mental synthesis and analysis, it 
seems to me that the admission is more than tacit — it is express . 
The only ground on which the logical character of recognition 
could be denied, would be that mental analysis and synthesis 
are not logical processes I hardly think Mr. Venn would take 
this position, still less can I see how he or anyone else would 
uphold It 

The main point of this attack on Venn was Dewey’s belief 
that all propositions, even those established on the basis of 
perception, are arrived at infercntially. It follows that if 
the logician is to study inference then he must study the 
manner in which these perceptual propositions are arrived 
at, as well as that in which the most general propositions of 
science aie establislied. All these propositions are regarded 
as hypotheses Thus he says, “Our first perceptions of ob- 
jects, being due to analysis and synthesis, are in a sense, 
tentative hypotheses which we form in older to account 
for our experiences.” He remarks, however, that from 
the standpoint of common language, it sounds absurd to 
say that the statement “the hre burns” is a hypothesis. 

3^ At this point Dewey refers to an illustration in Venn’s book, which, 
interestingly enough, he again uses in the first edition of How We Think, 
Venn had said, to use Dewey's paraphrasing of his point, that “ to expect 
a do^ who could not exercise quite a complex analysis and ssnthesis to 
perceive a rainbow, would be hardly moie leasonahle than to expect him 
to ‘see’ the progress of democracy in the place where he lives— I'^lthnugh 
the ultimate constituent sensible events aie as accessible to his ohaervation 
as they are to ours ’’ See Principles of Empirical or Inductive Lofiic. pp. 7 , 
143-144. 

*® Open Court, III, 8042. >• Ibid , p S04S. 
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But from the logical standpoint, it is'iar from being absurd. 
Whence the whole chemical theory of combustion, and what 
is the need of it? — unless the first judgment that "the’firt 
burns” is, after all, only a tentative and crude analytic-synthetic 
process, needing to be carried farther to be corrected, and, 
finally, tfansformed into a hypothesis more nearly agreeing 
with the lads If this is not evident, substitute the judgment 
"the sun moves” for the one “the fire burns.” 

Dewey concludes that 

. . . ordinary perception and scientihc reflection have just the 
same material, and follow, in rough, the same methods. There 
is hypothesis, induction, inference, classification, analysis, syn- 
thesis, whatever logical processes you please to lake in the 
perception of the sun as shining . Even our estimate of 
paleness, — a color pure and simple, — psychological analysis 
shows to be no ultimate datum, but m great pait an infer- 
ence.’^ 

From a liistoncal point of vis^ the review of Venn is 
significant in so far as it shows that Dewey’s belief in the 
continuity of ordinary peiception and scientific conception 
began from idealist premises. It began with the contention 
that all knowledge is the development of that which was 
i mplicit in perception. All the “stages of knowledg e” that 
Dewey so labori ously discussed in the Psycholoirv are stage s 
in the progiessive unfolding of the content of perceptio n. 
He therefoie presents perception as continuous with the 
most remote and abstract theories in physics and thus pre- 
vents any of the dualistic splits between perception and 
conception This unitv of perception and conception is the 
-i dealist forerunner of the slngan nf in st rumenmlism — ‘ ‘ tlje 
unity of theory and practice.” 

81 Ibtd , p S043 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE LOGIC OF VERIFICATION 


In the same year, 1890, Dewey wrote an extended considera-‘ 
tion of the position he had suggested in the review of Venn’s 
book. It also appeared in the Open Court, and was called 
“The Logic of Verification.” In it he was troubled by one 
possible objection to his position. He says. 

To this doctrine an objection after this fashion might be 
raised' Such a conception makes the process of verification 
impossible If there is but one realm of knowledeer what is the 
standard of truth? W ithjn^hat shall we compare otir ideas in 
orcTer to verity them? If l^ic has a dualistic basis, the question 
is easily answered; on the one hand there is the world of con- 
ceptions, on the other the world of perceptions, of facts^^nd 
we test our ideas by comparing them with facts But upon the 
theory of a single realm of knowledge, logical throughout, no 
such comparison and testing is possible. It seems upon this 
theory that the only criterion of truth is the consistency of 
ideas with themselves, and everyone knows that ideas may be 
self-consistent, and yet untrue, or even highly absurd.^ 

Dewey’s reconsideration of his point of view is dictated by 
a sensitivity to the difficulties of a coherence theory of truth. 
And in a sense the “Logic of Verification” is an attempt to - 
steer between the coherence theory on the one side and 
a correspondence theory on the other. The discussion is not 
very clear, chiefly because of the constant use of two vague 
terms — “idea” and “fact.” Nevertheless it contains many 
terms — “idea” and “fact ” Nevertheless it is important be- 
cause it mark$ a departure from idealistic logic.7 
1 open Court, IV. s£x6. 
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Dewey first attacks the correspondence theory of truth 
in an interesting way. If we are to test our ideas by their 
correspondence with the world, he says, then we assume that 
“this real world, the actual facts, are know n. " But if they are 
known, why do we go to the trouble to form a hypothes is 
about them? he asks. 

If we already know the facts, it certainly seems a waste of en- 
ergy and of time to frame guesses, to elaborate ideas simply for 
the sake of going through the meaningless process of seeing 
whether or not they agree with a truth already known.“ 

This alleged defect of the correspondence theory leads 
Dewey to say: 

I hope this result may at least indued us to consider the other 
point of view, the notion that we do not have ideas separate 
from facts, which we proceed to compare one with the other, but 
that the (undoubted) distinction between idea and fact is itself 
logical, brought about by and within logical processes » 

It must be confessed that tlie terms “idea” and “tact” in 
this paper of Dewey’s aie quite baffling. Rather than at- 
tempt to extract a precise meaning for them, I shall, in- 
stead, present some of Dewey’s more difficult words. Per- 
haps the reader will be able to detect a clear sense of Dewey’s 
intent. 

In early childhood, Dewey says, there is no distinction 
between ideas and facts. 

[The child] does not recognize its ideas as ideas, but it at once 
projects them into the outer realm . . Suggest an idea to a 
baby by saying some word which he recognizes, the name of a 
known object or person, and die baby looks around him to see 
that object A child’s mind is like an animal’s: it is intensely 
practic al Ideas, as such, do not appeal to it. The thing, the 
action is what the child is after.* 

What happens, Dewey asks, to break up “this primitive 
intellectual innocency; this immediate transformation of 

2 Ibid., p 8225 * , P 2226 * /bid., p. 2226 
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idea into fact”? Dewey’s hypothesis is that disappointment, 
discovery of some ideas which have no factual counterparts, 
causes this. For instance, the baby may hear the word 
“papa,” look around him, and not see his father. “Probably, 
at first, the new idea, what he actually sees, simply expels 
the other idea.” As yet, Dewey thinks, "contradictions” are 
not perceived. “But there is at least the shock of unrealized 
expectation, and the feeling of tlie necessary adjustment 
to the new idea.” But “as the mind’s power of holding its 
ideas fixed becomes greater, the new idea will not simply 
drive out the other, substituting itself for it, but will 
struggle with it for tlie possession of the mind.” Here, of 
course, are the beginnings of Dewey’s doctrine of conflict 
and tension as the origin of tliought. We have a “struggle, ” 
according to Dewey, bet ween the “actual idea” and “t he 
idea which the mind is endeavoring to project into actu- 
ality. ” This struggle, Dewey holds, leads the mind “to the 
hitherto unentertained recognition of an idea as only ideal, 
as a mere idea.” “ 

There is, then, a distinction between two kinds of ideas, 
“'rhe mind learns through the contradictions existing be- 
tween its ideas, that not all can be projected as facts; some 
must be dismissed as false, or, at least, retained only tenta- 
tively as possible facts.” Then Dewey says: “It is the tenta- 
tive holding of an idea which constitutes the logical distinc- 
tion of idea and fact. The fact is the idea which nothing 
contradicts, which harmonizes with other ideas, which al- 
lows the mind tiee play and economic movement.” * There 
are ideas which are facts and ideas which are not facts. This, 
I suppose, is what is meant by saying that the distinction 
between idea and fact is made within the logical process. 

Throughout this article Dewey strives to establish some 
kind of bridge between ideas and facts. And even though 
the language is difficult and the reasoning carried on with 

8!!s 6 «/bid, p. ssts7. 
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idealist assumptions, the results would be accepted by 
Dewey today. In other words, the article, like most of Dew- 
ey’s articles in the early nineues, has a prophetic character 
amid all its unclarity. Consider the following statement on 
scientific hypothesis: 

The mind frames a hypothesis or theory, because it is dbsatis- 
fied with Its present (or rather former) judgments. The ideas 
which it has formerly taken to be facts, it has come to look upon 
with suspicion. The hypothesis is an idea which is supposed to 
< be fact, or at least, be nearer fact than previous ideas. But, till 
It can be verified, it is held only tentatively, and this holding 
may be of all degrees of comparative assurance, from a mere 
suggestion or question to a well-defined theory. The process of 
transforming the hypothesis, or idea entertained tentatively, 
into a fact, or idea held definitely, is verification We saw at the 
outset the difficulties which beset the ordinary crude notion of 
verification, that which considers it as a process of comparing 
ready-made ideas with ready-made facts, let us see how our 
j present notion meets these difficulties.'' 

Dewey goes on to urge that the facts are not a fixed, rigid 
something. Facts get transformed by theory just as theories 
are changed in the light of facts. 'The idea or theory is said 
to be tentative and pliable, “and must be bent to fit the 
facts”; the facts are said to be “elastic to the touch of theory.” 
It follows from this conception of theory and fact “that 
there is no other test of a theory than ... its ability to 
work, to organize facts.” • 

Despite the appearance of statements like the above that 
theories are tested by determining whether they work and 
also that concepts are modes of construction, it cannot be 
said that Dewey was an instrumentalist in i8go. Not that 
we shall ever be able to put a finger on the exact moment 
when he steps out of idealism into his present position; but 
we do know that Dewey was at that very time explicitly 
praising and defending Hegel’s logical theory. Of course, we 


T Ibid., p gMj. 


•/btd,p xgtj. 
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might ask whether Dewey was an “instrumental Hegelian” 
at this time, and indeed this might be the best way to de- 
scribe him during this transitional period. Dewey has said 
the following, in retrospect, of this period in his career: 

With respect to more technically philosophical matters, the 
Hegelian emphasis upon continuity and the function of con^j 
'tfict persisted on empirical grounds alter my earlier conhdencd 
in dialectic had given way to scepticism. There was a period! 
extending into my earlier years at Chicago when, in connection 
with a seminar in Hegel’s Logic, I tried reinterpreting his cate- 
gories in terms ol “readjustment” and “reconstruction.” Grad- 
ually I came to realize that what the principles actually stood 
for could be better understood and stated when completely 
emancipated from Hegelian garb.* 

The other ground for saying that Dewey was an “instru- 
mental Hegelian” at that time was that he named his own 
philosophy “ experimental idealism” in i8q 4.^“ The most 
stalwart defense of Hegel which Dewey has ever made also 
appeared during this peiiod In i8gi he published a paper ** 
in which he referred to Hegel as “the quintessence of th e 
s cien tific spirit .” 

Dewey begins the paper in the manner of a good Hegelian 
by pointing to what he calls a “contradiction” in the in- 
tellectual life of the time. On the one hand he sees an 
“enormous development of science,” as a result of which, 
'he says, one would expect intelligence to have confidence 
in itself, in its ability to solve problems of everyday life. 
But, he observes, instead of using the methods of science 
to guide life, scientific men deride any attempt to apply 
their methods to its problems.^- This lack of confidenc e 
in scientific method. Dewey dunks, is due to the abse nce 

e Schilpp, p. iB. CO The Study of Ethics, a Syllabus, p. 43 

11 "The Present Position of Ixigical Theory," Montst, II, 1-17. 

Dewey says "Such a typical representative of modem science as Mr. 
Huxley virtually laughs to scorn the suggestion of Mr. Frederic Harrison 
that saence should or could become so orgamzed as to give any support, any 
authoritauve stay to life." Ibtd., p. 1. 
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of an adequate logical theory. If there were a correct “syn- 
opsis of the methods and typical forms of intelligence” 
available, “science and scientific men would be conscious 
of themselves, and would be confident of their work and 
attitude.” If there were a consistent, detailed account of 
the methods of science, these methods could be used in 
moral and social and political fields. Instead, Dewey found 
only confusion. His purpose in this paper was to describe 
the different elements that combined to form the confusion 
and to suggest a way out.** 

“The especial problem of logic as the theory of scientific 
method,” says Dewey, “is the relation of fact and thought 
to each other, of reality and thought.” Fact “is the subject- 
matter under investigation, under consideration; it is that 
which we are trying to make out.” Thought “means to 
logic what it means to science: method.” *“ Now whatever 
“method” means, and its meaning has not emerged too 
clearly, it does not refer to any subjective process. Method 

18 Ibid , pp i-a 1* Ibid., p. s. 

18 The title of Dewey's paper is veiy similar to the title of Andrew Seth’8 
inaugural lecture at the University of Edinburgh, published in the same 
year — 1891 Seth's lecture was called “The Present Position of the Philosoph- 
ical Sciences ’’ Not only were the titles similar, but the contents were, too 

Seth’s comments on logic are of parucular interest. He says. “Logic I 
will pass over lightly — almost with a word — because . . its discussions are 
. . . technical in chaiacter ... if we penetrate beneath the surface and 
examine the foundations op which it rests, we are immediately involved in 
difficult questions of general philosophy; and it becomes impossible to main- 
tain a rigid distinction between Logic and Epistemology and Metaphysics. 
For that reason the very conception or definition of the science has long 
been matter of keen debate, and at piesent the aspect of things is con- 
fessedly chaotic The activity, however, in the higher theory of logic has 
of late been great both in this country and in Germany 1 need only refer to 
the important treaties of Lotze, Sigwart, and Wundt in Germany, and of 
Bradley and Bosanquet in this country, not to speak of the more distinctively 
English work of jevons, Venn and others. The chaos, moreover, if at first 
bewildering, is not of the kind which should be disheartening to the sen- 
'ous student It is the kind which portends and accompanies growth, and 
bears in it the promise of future order " 

18 “The Present Position of Logical Theory," Monist, II, p. a. 
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is a way of handling subject matter. You can know that an- 
other man is thinking, just as you can know that he is build- 
ing a house. The result has a twofold significance. It helps 
Dewey steer through British dualism on the one hand and 
the Hegelian identification of thought and subject matter. 
Yet despite the veering from Hegel in doctrine, Dewey 
qualifies his distinction between thought and subject matter 
in a Hegelian manner. He says: “ It is presupposed here d^t 
there i s some sort of fruitful and intrinsic connection o f 
tact a n d 3 iought; that thinking, in short, is nothing but the 
fac t in its process of translation from brute im pression to 
lucent meaning .” This “intrinsic connection” between 
^t and thought is the descendant of the “organic and in- 
ternal relation” of Hegel and Morris. It is the residuum of 
Hegel in Dewey, a sign of his admitted tendency to talk at 
that time in Hegelian terms. But Dewey was self-conscious 
about this contact with Hegelianism, for after having as- 
serted this intrinsic connection between fact and thought, 
he turns to his audience and lashes out at his opponents. 
“But the moment such a presupposition is stated ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred think we have plunged, ex 
abrupto, from the certainty of science into the cloudland of 
metaphysic.” This leads Dewey to summarize the position 
of logic in 1891 as follows; “It is that any attempt to state, 
in general, or to work out, in detail, the principle of the 
intrinsic and fruitful relation of fact and thought which 
science, without conscious reflection, constantly employs 
in practice, seems ‘metaphysical’ or even absurd. Why is 
this?” " 

Dewey answers his own question: 

The chief cause is that superstition which still holds enthralled 
so much of modern thought — ^I mean formal logic. And if this 
seems like applying a hard name to what, at best and at worst, 

« Ibid., pp 8-3. 18 Ibid., p. 3. 
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is only an intellectual gymnastic, I can only say that formal 
logic seems to me to be, at present, fans et ortgo malorum in 
philosophy.^® 

For the first time Dewey now gives us a lengthy critique of 
formal logic. In his article on Venn, Manscl and Hamilton 
were assumed to be typical formal logicians. Now he chooses 
more contemporary (that is, contemporary to himself in 
1891) examples — Jevons, in his Elementary Lessons tn 
Logic, and Stock, the author of Deductive Logic. 

Nowhere in his early attacks on formal logic does Dewey 
attack the science itself, that is, nowhere does he consider 
the laws of logic and criticize them in detail. In fact he says 
“nobody now takes the technical subject of formal logic 
very seriously — unless here and there some belated ‘profes- 
sor.’ ” It is not formal logic tlie science with which Dewey 
is edneerned in these writings, lather it is “the conception 
of thought which is at tlic bottom of formal logic.” For this 
conception of thought, according to the Dewey of 1891, 
“dominates the Zeitgeist, and regulates the doctrine and 
the method of all those who draw their inspiration from 
the Zeitgeist ” Dewey summarizes the formal logician’s 
idea of thought For the loimal logician, he says, thought “is 
a faculty or an entity existing in the mind apart from the 
facts, and . . . it has its o%vn lixed forms, with which facts 
have nothing to do-^xcept in so far as they pass under 
the yoke.” 

^»/btd.,p 3 3 

21 Ibtd , p 3 Green, in his discussion of the formal logicians, makes simi- 
lar allegations He savs "Wiih them logic is the science, not of the method 
of knowledge . but of those ‘forms of thought’ in conforming to which 
we think correctly, but in a way that contiibiites nothing to knowledge or 
truth This view goes on the supposition that while, as all agree, knowledge 
has to do with leal ob|ects, there aie pioiesscs of thought which do not 
affect and are not affected by such objects ” {Works, II, 160 ) But Giecn was 
fairly clear about distinguishing the formal, deductive laws presented by 
Mansel and Hamilton, from the sjieiuljtioiis they made concerning 
thought He was primaiily concerned s\ith ciiticizing the latter Neverthe- 
less he thought little of deductive logic too For him its value was a minor 
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There were, then, two aspects of the position of the formal 
logicians — Mansel and Hamilton — that came under attack. 
Dewey and Green dismissed the formal, technical aspect as 
trivial and useless. They also opposed the statements made 
by these formal logicians on the nature of thought. The 
latter side of Mansel and Hamilton drew their heaviest 
fire. Although Mansel, for instance, distinguished both ele- 
ments in his work, he believed they were inextricably bound 
up with each other. Logic, he said, was first of all a con- 
structive and critical science. The pure formal logician in- 
quires about the forms of reasoning (barbara, celarent, etc.) 
and also examines the reasoning of this or that person in 
order to determine its validity. This was the sense in which 
logic was a practical science; it represented the more in- 
nocuous aspects of the formalists’ thought, according to 
the idealists. But Mansel and Hamilton were not content 
to occupy themselves only with purely formal logic. Mansel, 
for instance, says: 

In order therefore [sic] to the right appreciation of any given 
system of logic, it becomes necessary to ask, what is the actual 
nature of thought as an operation, to what laws is it subject, 
and to what extent are they efficient? ... Is the mind capable 
of other operations besides those of thought; and are there other 
kinds of mental rectitude besides that which results from the 
conformity of thought to its own laws? Do the several mental 
faculties act in the pursuit of truth conjointly or separately? ** 


“practicar' one, it merely furnished us with rules “for securing consistency 
m the interpretation and application of general terms ” {Ibtd., p. 161 ) It 
represented. Green said, “neither a method of arriving at knowledge nor the 
system of ideas which constitutes the known world . but is merely of 
use for analyzing what is involved in conceded general propositions ” (Ibtd , 
p 160) Green believed that its chief use iay in forensic and theoiogicai 
disputation, where “the object of argument is generally conviction of in- 
consistency " He even went further and said “The modern mind, in the 
effort to know the truth about nature itself, discards it [deductive logic] 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz (I) move in as complete freedom from it as 
Bacon or Newton.” (Ibid., p. 161.) 

M Prolegomena Logica, pp 18-19 
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Mansel was conscious of the difference of these two do- 
mains — so much so that he said of the nonformal side of 
his work, “This inquiry does not, strictly speaking, fall 
within the province of Logic itself ... In relation to these 
and similar questions. Logic is subordinate to Psychology." 
For this reason the book. Prolegomena Logica, was intended 
“as an exposition of Psychology in relation to Logic, con- 
taining such portions of the former as are absolutely neces- 
sary to the vindication and even to the understanding to 
the latter.” *• Now it was this psychology, which Mansel 
thought absolutely necessary to the understanding and 
vindication of formal logic, that was the object of Dewey’s 
attack. It was the theory of thought expounded by one 
school of formal logicians as the necessary adjunct of formal 
logic that stirred Dewey’s earliest opposition to formal logic. 
The indiscriminate character of this opposition may best 
be seen in his examination of certain passages of Jevons’ 
Elementary Lessons in Logic. 

Dewey quotes the following statement by Jevons as typi- 
cally formalist: “Just as we thus familiarly recognize the 
difference of form and substance in common tangible things, 
so we may observe in logic, that the form of an argument 
is one thing, quite distinct from the various subjects of 
matter which may be treated in that form.” ** This passage 
elicits the following remark by Dewey: 

It is assumed, in fine, that thought has a nature of its own in- 
dependent of facts or subject matter; that this thought, per se, 
has certain forms, and that these forms are not forms which the 
facts themselves take, varying with the facts, but are rigid 
frames, into which the facts are to be set ** 

This is hardly the result of a fair reading of Jevons. First 
of all, Jevons, as an inspection of the pages Dewey refers to 

** Ibtd , Preface, p iv. 

*4 See Jevons, op. at , p. 5, and "Tlie Present Position of Logical Theory," 
Montst, II, pp. 3-4. 

*» "The Present Position of Logical Theory,” Monist, II, p 4 
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reveals, is not talking about all inference; he is talking about 
necessary inference. And he is simply trying to make the 
point that the argument “if London is identical with The 
Metropolis and The Metropolis is identical with the most 
populous city in Great Britain, then London is identical 
with the most populous city in Great Britain” is an argu- 
ment which is valid in virtue of its form. In short, that the 
above conditional statement is true because the relation of 
identity is transitive and that the reasoning would still be 
valid if the three expressions “London,” “the Metropolis,” 
and “the most populous city in Great Britain” were respec- 
tively replaced by names of any three individual things. 
This is something which would be denied by very few con- 
temporary mathematical logicians and could be maintained 
without involving one in any Kantian views of thought. 
The validity of Jevons’ illustrative argument could be 
gathered on purely logical grounds, because the statement 
that identity is a transitive relation is logically true, that 
is, its truth depends only on the meaning of logical terms 
like “for every,” “il-then,” “and,” and “is identical with.” *• 
In saying that the form of an argument is distinct from the 
various arguments which have the given form Jevons was 
hardly maintaining anything that could justify Dewey’s 
attack. 

Jevons, in the passage Dewey refers to at least, was restrict- 
ing himself to arguments expressible as special cases of 
logical laws Consequently, to charge him with holding 
that thought in general is carried on in this way was hardly 
fair. Jevons would have been one of the first to admit that 
there are other instances of thought or inference which are 
not expressible as special cases of logical law. Every infer- 
ence made in accordance with some law of physics would 
fall into this latter category. In fact, only one year earlier 

M See W. V. Quine, Mathematical Logic, New York, Norton, 1940, pp. 
1-8. and Alfred Tarski, Introduction to Logic, New York, Oxford, 1941. 
pp. iso-ijo 
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Dewey himself had said, in his review of Venn, that Jevons 
was one of those logicians who recognized the importance 
of a methodology of empirical science and did not insist 
that all thought was purely formal Moreover, even Mansel, 
as a reading of the Prolegomena Logica shows, did not be- 
lieve that the laws of identity, noncontradiction, and ex- 
cluded middle were the only kinds of law of thought. They 
were laws of “pure" thought and in the same class as Jevons’ 
law above, to the effect that identity is a transitive relation. 
In the sixth and seventh chapters of the Prolegomena Man- 
sel labors the point concerning the difference between 
“formal," or “pure,” thought and “mixed," or “material," 
thought. The latter, he insists, must be studied by the psy- 
chologist. 

The place in which the formal logicians were most vulner- 
able was just where they did present their psychology. It 
was against this that Dewey was reacting. And he reacted so 
strongly that he dismissed all tlie work of the formal logi- 
cians. Thus he says categorically: “Formal thought, with 
its formulae for simply unfolding a given material, is of 
no use in science.” In his zeal to reject every claim of 
formal logic and to propagandize for the building of an 
instrumental logic or methodology of empirical science he 
declared deductive logic useless.®* But one does not have 
to reject formal logic in order to maintain that it is not 

Montst, II, p 8. 

*» It is not completely clear whether Dewey is saying here that the sci- 
ences do not use deduction or that they simply do not consciously apply 
laws of logic m their reasoning The former is obviously untrue, the latter 
IS true But even if the latter is true, i e , even if it is true that most saen- 
tists operate without knowing the laws of logic in great detail, it would 
not follow that formal logic is useless. There is, of course, also the fact that 
Dewey meant by formal logic, the Aristotelian logic, which, in so far as it 
IS not employed extensively in advanced deductive saences, is comparatively 
/Useless But this latter fact would not be sufficient to condemn all formal 
logic, including, as this does, the vast generalization of formal logic repre- 
sented by modem mathematical logic 
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an empirical account of thought as it is carried on by 
scientists. It was just the recognition of this fact that im- 
pelled the English logicians of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century to write their inductive logics. Jevons not 
only contributed to mathematical logic but also wrote his 
Principles of Science; Venn wrote about empirical logic as 
well as symbolic logic. 

Despite these attempts on the part of the empirical lo- 
gicians to formulate a methodolgy of science, Dewey op- 
posed them. For not only did he believe, as we have seen, 
that their formal logic was useless, but he also held that 
their empirical logic made no advance. “Empirical logic," 
he says, “virtually continues the conception of thought as 
in itself empty and formal, which characterizes scholastic 
logic.” Mill, who hardly had the interest in formal logic 
that liis disciple Venn had, is none the less a formalist. Mill, 
Dewey points out, defended the syllogism and in this respect 
was at one with the scholastics. The empiricists differed 
from the scholastics only concerning the way in which they 
believed the major premise is reached. The scholastics, ac- 
cording to Dewey, believed we arrive at the material prem- 
ises by intuition, whereas the school of Mill and Locke ap- 
pealed to experience. He grants that in this respect em- 
piricism is preferable to scholasticism. But, and here we 
come to the central accusation, empiricism, even in its de- 
scription of how the premises for formal syllogistic thought 
are reached, is formalist in approach according to Dewey. 
Because: 

Thought being confined to the rigid framework in which the 
material is manipulated after being obtained, is excluded from 
all share in the gathering of material The result is that this 
material, having no thought-side, shrinks into a more or less 
accidental association of more or less shifting and transitory 
states.®® 

*9 Ibtd , p. 5. 


90 Ibid , p. 7. 
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Because the empiricist logicians did not surrender their 
belief that the materials for proof were not gathered by 
thought, they remained for Dewey formalists beneath the 
skin. They were, Morris would have said, “mechanical” in 
approach, and only a conversion to Hegelianism could have 
saved them. 

Only transcendental logic could furnish what Dewey 
sought in 1891. True, it was "a co-worker with the spirit 
and intent of ‘inductive logic.’ ” But it differed crucially 
from inductive logic; “It has simply gone a step further 
. . . and thrown overboard once for all the scholastic idea 
of thought.” 

Dewey was relatively defensive about his acceptance of 
transcendental logic. For the first time he felt obliged to 
“explain” his idealism. He was at the stage when the at- 
tacks on idealism began to affect him considerably. There- 
fore, to his statement that transcendental logic and induc- 
tive logic were partners in tlie attempt to describe the 
method of science he added that he was “well aware that 
inductive logic is usually conceived as specifically ‘scientific,’ 
while the transcendental movement is regarded as the espe- 
cial foe of science — as a belated attempt to restore an a prion 
scholasticism, and to find a scheme for evolving truth out 
of pure thought.” ** This view, he says, follows from a mis- 
construal of idealist thought. And thi s in turn is co nnect ed 
with the fact that pebple stop ar K;|rn and rin nnt^n nn tn 
read Hegel . For Kant, Dewey thinks, is far more transcen- 
dental in the usual sense. That is, he says, the Kantian 
philosophy “is more a priori, more given to emphasizing 
some special thought-power — than the Hegelian.” Kant 
begins with the scholastic view, according to which thought 
exists apart from fact. Kant’s analysis of knowledge, Dewey 
says, led him to the conclusion that there were two separate 
factors — the a priori and the a posteriori; he thus postu- 

81 Ibid., p g 82 /Wrf., p. g. 83 Ibid., p. 10. 
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lates formal thought on the one hand and unrelated sensa- 
tions on the other. 

Kant must now piece together his two separated factors. Sensa- 
tion, unrelated manifold of sensation is there, thought, isolated, 
analytic thought, is here. Neither is knowledge in itself. What 
more natural than to put them together, and hold that knowl- 
edge is the union of a matter or stuff of sensations atomic in 
themselves, on one hand, and a form, or regulating principle of 
thought, empty in itself, on the other. We have two elements, 
both existing in isolation, and yet both useless for all purposes 
of knowledge. Combine th em, and prest o, there is scienceJ *_ 

In Hegel, Dewey finds no such conception of thought 
and of the a priori. Although Kant, Dewey points out, 
formulated the conception of tliought as objective, he meant 
that thought, subjective in itself, becomes objective when 
it is synthetic of a given sense manifold. But, 

When Hegel calls thought objective he means just what he says: 
that there is no special, apart faculty of thought belonging to 
and operated by a mind existing separate from the outer world. 
What Hegel means by objective thought is the meaning, the 
significance of the fact itself, and by methods of thought he 
understands simply the processes in which meaning of this fact 
IS involved.®® 

For this reason Dewey believes that Hegel represents “the 
quintessence of the scientific spirit.” He indicates at the 
same time that he is not referring to any of Hegel’s specific 
scientific theories or to any of the particular meanings Hegel 
-assigned to reality. His chief point is that Hegel conceived 
of reality as a connected system .®** 

The failure to go on to Hegel, it will be recalled, is given 
as one reason for the misunderstandings of transcendental 
logic. But there is another reason, according to Dewey, as- 
sociated with the history of science. He says that “the ration- 
ality of fact had not been sufficiently realized in detail in 
the early decades of the century to admit of the ‘transcen- 
Ihtd , p. 1 1. ss Ibtd , p. 13. ®* Ibid., p. 14. 
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dental’ movement being otherwise than misunderstood.” 
Science at that time was too rudimentary, and therefore 
Hegel was born too early. “On account of this lack of scien- 
tific discovery and application, the world presented itself 
to man’s consciousness as a blank, or at least as only stuff 
for meaning, and not as itself significant.” The result was 
that Hegel was interpreted subjectively. 

The difficulties in the way of conceiving a world, upon which 
science had not yet expended its energies in detail, as an organ- 
ism of significant relations and bearings were so great, that 
Hegel’s attempt to point out these significant types and func- 
tions as immanent m reality was inevitably misconstrued as an 
attempt, on Hegel’s part, to prove that a system of purely “sub- 
jective” thoughts could somehow be so manipulated as to give 
objectively valid results.®' 

It follows that “Hegel . . . anticipated somewhat the ac- 
tual outcome of the scientific movement,” just as Leibniz, 
according to Dewey, anticipated the importance of organic 
unity before the rise of biological science. Science simply 
illustrated or found out what Hegel and Leibniz knew long 
before that time. Science came simply to make it easier for 
people to recognize the truth in idealism. Because no matter 
how much Hegel urged that fact was significant and that 
' thought was not a separate faculty mechanically related to 
fact, “yet to man this objective significance cannot be real 
till he has made it out in the details of scientific procedure, 
and made it applied in science and invention.” 

Finite man is still looked upon by Dewey a s pauVntly 
‘ ‘making out” what has already been instituted by obje ctive 
mind. T his paper of 1891 still defends Hegel. But it is the 
last great defense of Hegel to be found in Dewey’s logical 
writings. Between i8gi and 1900 he wrote very little on 
logic. But in 1900 the article “Som e_Sta g es of Logical 
^Thought” announced the death of formal, inductive, and 

Ibtd., p. 15. »« Ibid., p. 16. 
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transcendental logic. A new one — the Deweyan logic — is 
offered. The road to this position is a long one, and as the 
dearth of logical papers between 1891 and 1900 may indi- 
cate, it was reached as a result of work in many other fields 
— ethics, psychology, and education. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


FROM ETHICAL IDEALISM TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Although Dewey’s ethical writings were the first to indicate 
a turn away from- idealism, it is not tiue to say that all his 
ethical writings were anti-idealist in approach. The papers 
“Ethics and Physical Science” ‘ and “The Ethics of Democ- 
racy,” * published in 1887 and 1888, respectively, were to- 
tally idealist in outlook, and so it cannot be said that Dewey 
was an idealist who suddenly became inteiesied m ethics 
and whose ethical investigations forced him to see the error 
of his idealist ways. Yet it is accurate to say that his most 
explicit criticisms of idealism first appeared in his discus- 
" sions of ethical questions, particularly in his The Study of 
Ethics: a Syllabus, which appeared in 1894 

ETHICAL IDEALISM 

Between 1 882 and 1 890 the two papers mentioned above 
were his only two extended studies of ethical subjects As 
might have been expected, both stated the doctrine of 
Green, Moths,, and Hegel with little altciation. 

The paper on ethics and physical science, a ciitique 
of evolutionary ethics, diaws heavily on Morris ® and on 

1 Andover Review, VII, 573-591 

3 This was a lecture delivered at the University o£ Michigan and published 
as one of the University of Michigan "Philosophical Papers,” Second Senes, 
No. I. 

a We have already observed Morris’ attitude to Spencer. Tins appears in 
the chapter on Spencer in British Thought and Thinkers and also through- 
out Philosophy and Christianity, in the latter see pp 883-284 in particular. 
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Green * for its ammunition. Its major point is a radical dis- 
tinction between “what-is” and “what-ought-to-be”; values 
and ethical judgments are sharply separated from physical 
existences and the laws of physical science. Therefore, Her- 
bert Spencer, as the alleged advocate of ethics as a physical 
science, is the object of Dewey’s attack. After stating the 
“evolutionary” view at length, Dewey says: 

In spite of the vigor and ardor with which these ideas are urged, 
some of us, at least, remain unmoved. We believe that the cause 
of theology and morals is one, and that whatever banished God 
fiom the heart of things, with the same edict excludes the ideal, 
the ethical from the life of man ® 

This banishment of God from the heart of things was the 
banishment of Green’s “spiritual principle” from nature. 
It followed from Spencer’s “purely physical” interpreta- 
tion of reality, according to which reality is not ideal, that 
is, not alive with universal spirit. This was the argument 
from the existence of the univeisal mind. 

There was also the argument whicli was simply based on 
an analysis of human, moral action. Dewey argued that 
conscious behavior had two cliaractenstics which were "in- 
congruous with and contradictory to the principles which 
a purely physical philosophy . . . must insist upon.” ® 
These characteristics were (i) activity lor an end or toward 
an ideal, ( 2 ) activity from choice. They could not be defined 
in terms of purely physical concepts, Dewey maintained. 
Therefore, since ethics involved them essentially, ethics in- 
volved a reference beyond physical science It must be ob- 
served that in projecting this double-barreled argument 
against Spencer, Dewey repeats his early use of two minds 
— the absolute and the individual The attack derived from 
the existence of an absolute is gradually dropped, as we 
have emphasized. But the argument from the existence of 
an individual mind, which is essentially an empirical argu- 

4 Works, I, 873-441. • Andover Review, VII, 576. « Ibid., p. 577. 
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ment to the effect that purposive behavior needs more than 
physics for its description, is amplified and fortified later on. 

“The Ethics of Democracy” is even more strikingly domi- 
nated by Hegelian organicism. In it Sir Henry Maine is 
criticized for failing to realize that society is an organism 
and that government is an expression of its organic nature . 
The organic theory, to which Dewey subscribed, implied , 
\o n the contrary, “that men are not isolated non-social atoms, 
put are only when in intrinsic relations to me n” ^ and 
Uiat^ tlemocrac^as a form of society “not only does have, 
but hwsniaV'e, a common will; for it is this unity of will 
which makes it an organism.” * 

These two papers form the bulk of Dewey’s writings on 
ethics before the nineties. They share an opposition to em- 
piricism, but they are different in one interesting respect. 
Whereas the paper on ethics and physical science is devoted 
to separating value from fact, the one on ethics and democ- 
racy tends to emphasize tlie ideal, rational character of 
fact. The ambivalence is the ambivalence of Hegel, who 
“mffr hanical” approach to human prob lems 
and also called the real rational . When he attacked the 
mechanical approach, he made way for the growth of social 
science and the emphasis upon process; when he called the 
real “rational,” he made way for the right Hegelians. Soon, 
however, the former, the tendency that culminates in his 
social psychology, prevails; signs of right Hegelianism leave 
forever. 


THE IMPENDING BREAK 

In 1 88g Dewey described the courses in ethics at Michigan 
for the academic year 1889-1890.® In his description of one 
couise in ethics he practically outlines his first book on 
ethics. Outlines of a Critical Theory of which ap- 

f University of Michigan, "Philosophical Papers,” Second Series, No. i, 

p. 6. 

■ Ibid., p. 7. 


• The Ethical Record, II, 145-148. 
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peared in 1891. The course, like the book, was divided into 
three sections. “The first is the theory of the moral ideal; 
the second, the Objective Moral World; the third, the 
Concrete Moral Life of the Individual.” The aim of the 
first part, Dewey tells us, was to discover the ethical ideal, 
or to answer the question “What is the chief end of man?" 
After critically examining hedonism, the evolutionary ex- 
tension of it in Spencer, utilitarianism, the theological ethics 
of Paley, and Kantian ethics, “it is finally concluded that 
only the theory that the ideal of conduct is rcahz^iU^ of 
personally ^answers all the demands of the pfotiiem.” ' 
ThisTwe know, was the keystone of Green’s ethical theory. ’ 
It was just at about this time that the most significant 
instrumentalist murmurs began to appear in Dewey’s phi- 
losophy In 1 890 he had written his review of Venn’s logic,. 
^n which he spoke about the test of theories being their 
capacity to work. But we also know that during this sam e 
year he called Caird’s book on Kant the best book on phi- 
losophy in English; i8go, then, was a critical year in Dewey’s 
development, a year in which he extolled Hegelianism and 
announced an early version of the pragmatist theory of 
truthrT he manner in which he"~faeid:on to both is illustrated 
by the fact that what he meant by a “working” theory was 
a theory that organized facts. In other words, the pragmatist 
elements in Dewey’s thought were expressed within the 
framework of organicism. The same is true, we know, of 
his article “The Present Position of Logical Theory.” 

The Outlines contain more detailed evidence of Dewey’s 
shifting outlook. They even suggest the way in which ideal- 
ist organicism gives way to the earliest traces of instru- 
mentalism. A letter written by Dewey to William James 
in 1903 lends confirmation to the hypothesis that the Out- 
lines j which appeared in 1891, marked a crucial point in 
Dewey’s development Dewey was replying to a question 
10 Ibid , p 146 
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James had asked concerning the origin of the “new school 
of thought" at Chicago. He said: “As for the standpoint, 
we have all been at work at it for about twelve years.” “ 
And twelve years before 1903 was exactly the year in which 
the Outlines appeared. The Outlines, however, were still 
predominantly idealist in character; they contained only 
glimmerings of the impending break with the doctrine of 
Morris, the English idealists, and Hegel. The ideal of con - 
duct is said to be the realization of personality or self; moral 
life IS growth in freedom “as the individual finds and con- 
forms to t he law of his s ocial placing.’’ “ The books most 
heavily relied upon, those which furnish the “backbone” 
of his theory, are, according to Dewey: Green’s Prolegomena 
to Ethics, Bradley’s Ethical Studies, E. Caird’s Social Phi- 
losophy of Comte, and Critical Philosophy of Kant, and 
Alexander’s Moral Order and Progress. 

In addition to these general, pervasive influences on his 
ethics there was one to which reference is rarely made. Even 
Miss Dewey, in her excellent biographical sketch, fails to 
mention the name of Franklin Ford. Now, in the Preface to 
the Outlines, after mentioning the professional philosophers 
who had influenced him, Dewey proceeds to describe the 
leading ideas of the book. These are, he said: 

the idea of desire as the ideal activity in contrast with actual 
possession ... the analysis of individuality into function in- 
cluding capacity and environment . . . the treatment of the 
social bearings of science and art (a point concerning which 1 
am indebted to my friend, Mr. Franklin ^td). 

Who was Franklin Ford? We have a letter from Dewey to 
James in which Ford’s work and relation to Dewey’s Out- 
lines are discussed in some detail. Dewey says, 

I should say that there is something back (and something ahead) 
of whatever freedom of sight and treatment there is in my ethics. 

11 See Perry, Tke Thought and Character of Willtam James, II, 510. 

» Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics, p. vii. 
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I got it from Franklin Ford to whom I refer in the Preface. By 
some sort of instinct, and by the impossibility of my doing any- 
thing in particular, 1 was led into philosophy and into “ideal- 
ism,” — i. e., the conception of some organism comprehending 
both man’s thought and the external world. Ford, who was a 
newspaper man (formerly Editor of Bradstreet’s in New York) 
with no previous philosophical training, had been led by his 
<mewspaper experience to study as a practical question the so- 
cial bearings of intelligence and its distribution. That is to say, 
he was on a paper and wanted to inquire. The paper would not 
let him* the more he was stopped, the more his desire to in- 
quire was aroused, until finally he was drawn into a study of 
the whole matter — especially as he found that it was not any 
one newspaper, but rather the social structure, which prevented 
freedom of inquiry. Well, he identified the question of inquiry 
with, in philosophical terms, the question of the relation of 
intelligence to the objective world — is the former free to move 
in relation to the latter or not? So he studied out the following 
questions; (i) The conditions and effects of the distribution of 
^intelligence especially with reference to inquiry, or the selling of 
truth as a business; (2) the present (or past) hindrances to its 
free play, in the way of class interests; or (3) the present condi- 
tions in the railway, telegraph, etc , for effectively securing the 
freedom of intelligence, that is, its movement in the world of 
social fact; and (4) the resulting social organization. That is, 
with inquiry as a business, the selling of truth for money, the 
whole would have a representative as well as the various classes 
— a representative whose belly interest, moreover, is identical 
with Its truth interest Now I am simply reducing what was a 
wonderful personal experience to a crude bit of cataloguing, 
but I hope it may arouse your interest in the man and his work.“ 

The work of Ford is fascinating not only in its own right 
but all the more so because of its impact on Dewey. Dewey 
says, 

What I have got out of it is, first, the perception of the true 
or practical bearing of idealism — that philosophy has been the 
assertion of the unity of intelligence and the external world m 
idea or subjectively, while if true in idea it must finally secure 
the conditions of its objective expression. And secondly, I be- 
1* Perry, op. cit., p. 518. 
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lieve that a tremendous movement is impending, when the 
intellectual forces which have been gathering since the Renas- 
cence and Reformation, shall demand complete free movement, 
and, by getting their physical leverage in the telegraph and 
printing press, shall, through free inquiry in a centralized way, 
demand the authority of all other so-called authorities. It is 
impossible to convey what I mean in a page or two, but, as I am 
all the more anxious to see you and talk with you on this very 
account, I hope I may not have made you suspicious of me I 
shall have with me in the summer a number of Ford’s own writ- 
ings which will convey it in an orderly and rational way. I do 
not think that anyone who, like yourself, has the intellectual 
interest developed, the thirst for inquiry with no special interest 
or precept or church or philosophy to "save,” can fail of being 
-interested both in his theoretical discovery and in his practical 
project 

Coming in 1891, this letter, I believe, presages Dewey’s 
break with idealism, despite his statement that Ford's work 
jshowed the practical bearings of idealism. The admission 
fthat intelligence and the world are unified only in idea 
Suggests doubt concerning the doctrine that the real is 
rational The world is no longer “logical through and 
through ” Potentially, t he w o rld is ctc that may be con- 
trolled by intelligence . This is the first great relaxation of 
Dewev’s idealist fervor, the first serious questioning of the 
universal mind It also marks the beginning of Dewey’s 
long crusade for the application of intelligence in social 
affairs, which expresses itself in his two short essays on 
"Tmest Renan, written in 1892 and iSqg. In them Dewey 
compares the optimism of the Future of Science of 1848 
and the surrender to reaction that appears in i8qo. 'The 
early period attracts Dewey. For "Renan’s faith in ’48 was 
that science was to become universalized — universalized in 
its range by coming to include humanity as its subject 
matter: universalized in application by being made, as to 
its salient outcome the common possession of all men.” " 

’4 /bid , pp 51S-519 18 See Dewey, Characters and Events, I, ay 
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Dewey points to the strength in Renan’s early conception 
of science as a “social motor,” his faith in a "wide distribu- 
tion of intelligence as the basis of a scientifically controlled 
democracy.” Here are some of the earliest statements by 
Dewey on the social function of science. Note that the 
phrase “distribution of intelligence” appears significantly 
in the letter to James on Franklin Ford. 

Dewey’s concern with the social function of intelligence 
permeated all his work at that time. It will be recalled that 
in “The Present Position of Logical Theory” he regretted 
the divorce between science and the world and that he be- 
lieved this to be due to a misconception of the nature of 
science. If only there were competent methodologists who 
could point out the intrinsic relation between thought and 
the world, then science might be confidently applied to the 
world’s problems. In a very short time this unity of world 
and thought is transformed by Dewey into a unity of practice 
and theory. The emphasis then is no longer put on a world 
constituted by the universal mind, whose meanings are to 
be deciphered by individuals. The concept of universal 
mind drops out. Dewey speaks of individuals who do not 
simply try to recapture what the absolute had previously 
installed, of individuals who must adjust and construct 
instruments which will help them solve their problems. 
They must unify their theory with practice, and this act 
of unification is not simply a repetition of earlier acts of 
the absolute. 

It must be remembered, however, that in 1 8g 1 Dewey still 
holds to the belief that the unity of theory and practice is 
-preordained “in idea,” that the control which intelligence 
exerts over the world is simply a necessary development of a 
mysterious Absolute. Thus he says: 

The intellectual movement of the last four or five centuries has 
resulted in an infinite specialization in methods, and in an 
immense accumulation of fact. It is quite true, since the diver- 
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sity of fact and of method has not yet been brought to an 
organic unity, that their social bearing is not yet realized. But 
when the unity is attained (as attained it must be if there is a 
unity in the object of knowledge) it will pass into a correspond- 
ing unity of practice.^ 

It is not until the pragmatic elements in Dewey’s phi- 
losophy become stronger that the universal self is com- 
pletely discarded. This takes place in his attacks on his 
youthful idol. Green, in 1892 and 1893. 

Green was mainly responsible for Dewey’s belief that the 
ethical ideal was self-realization. Green’s influence on Dew- 
ey's ethical thought was simply a special case of his general 
domination of all of Dewey’s thought in the eighties. It 
was not until Dewey’s review of Caird’s book on Kant, so 
far as I have been able to discover, that Dewey leveled seri- 
ous criticism against Green. In that review he said that 
Green “never , . . quite freed himself from the negative 
element in Kant — the idea that the regress from the world 
to self is an abstracting process, resulting in the notion 
of a spirit, for which indeed reality exists, but of which 
nothing in itself may be said.’’ This questioning of Green’s 
conception of spirit or universal consciousness is a turning 
point in Dewey’s attitude toward Green. Only the year be- 
fore, in the same journal, Dewey offered no sharp criticism 
of Green’s doctrine of the self, which he stated as follows: 
“These are the two fundamental positions of Green’s con- 
structive work: on one side an eternal self-consciousness, 
as involved in the reality of experience; on the other, human 
consciousness, a progressive reproduction of this divine con- 
sciousness.’’ 

That the criticism of Gieen occurred in the review in 
which Dewey lavished praise on Caird is significant. He now 
thought that Caird was a Hegelian, but that Green, despite 

1® Outlines, p isG u Andover Review, XIII (i 8 go), ggG 

18 “The Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green,” Andover Review, XI (i 88 g), 
S44-345- 
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seeming evidence to the contrary, was really a Kantian. He 
says: 

So far as I know it has not been pointed out that Green, while 
arguing against such [Kant’s] separation of sense and reason, 
on the ground that we cannot know sense or desire at all except 
as determined by reason, yet practically repeats the dualism of 
Kant in slightly altered form. For the conception of action de- 
termined by the pure form of self. Green simply substitutes ac- 
tion determined by the self in its unity; for conduct determined 
by mere appetite, he substitutes conduct determined by the self 
in some particular aspect. The dualism between reason and 
sense is given up, indeed, but only to be replaced by a dualism 
between the end which would satisfy the self as a unity or whole, 
and that which satisfies itself in the particular circumstances of 
actual conduct. The end which would satisfy the self as unity 
IS just as far from the end which satisfies the self in any special 
instance of action, as in Kant’s system, the satisfaction of pure 
reason, is remote from the satisfaction of mere appetite. Indeed, 
we may go a step further, and say that the opposition is even 
more decided and intrinsic in Green than in Kant It is at least 
conceivable, according to Kant, that in some happy moment 
action should take place from the motive of reason shorn of all 
sensuous content and thus be truly moral. But in no possible 
circumstance, according to Green, can action satisfy the whole 
self and thus be truly moral. In Kant the discrepancy between 
the force which appetite exercises, and the controlling force at 
the command of pure reason, is so great as to make very extraor- 
dinary the occurrence of a purely moral action; but at least there 
is no intrinsic impossibility in the conception, however heavy 
the odds against its actual happening. In Green, however, the 
thing is impossible by the very definition of morality. No thor- 
ough-going theory of total depravity ever made righteousness 
more impossible to natural man than Green makes it to a hu- 
man being by the very constitution of his being.^* 

In his criticism of Green, Dewey was conscious of hi3 
break with his past and also conscious that he was not partici- 
pating in “the refusal to subject certain ideas to unswerv- 
ing analysis because of sympathy with the moral atmosphere 

Philosophical Review, I (189s), 597-598. 
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which bathes those ideas.” But his sympathy with that 
moral atmosphere was great, and therefore his attack on 
Green’s ethic and metaphysic was dragged out. He con- 
tinued to hammer away at his chains. In the next volume of 
Philosophical Review (1893) he published his paper “Self- 
Realization as the Moral Ideal.” He points out that his 
previous paper had considered the ideal or divine conscious- 
ness of Green, whereas this one would discuss its reproduc- 
tion or realization, that is, the individual self. 

The notion which I wish to criticize is that of the self as a pre- 
supposed fixed schema or outline, while realization consists in 
the filling up of this schema. The notion which I would suggest 
as substitute is that of the self as always a concrete specific activ- 
ity; and, therefore, (to anticipate) of the identity of self and 
realization.^^ 

The next effect of these two papers is to drop the two 
entities he had postulated in the Psychology, the universal 
mind and the individual ego, where these are construed as 
hidden or trans-empirical. The former is dispensed with 
metaphysically; the latter is interpreted as a mode of in- 
dividual behavior. For this reason, in his discussion “The 
Ego as Cause,” he rejects all views of the ego as “an effi- 
cient cause of volition.” He says: 

When one man says to another. ‘‘You did that and I shall hold 
you responsible for it.“ he means by his "you.” not a met aphysi- 
cal ego, b ut a de^ite i ndividual — ^^lohn Smith Every step away 
from the concrete individual, John Smith, with his special apti- 
tudes, habits, desires, ideas, and ignorances, every step toward 
an ego in general, means a weakening of the connection between 
the man and the act, and a release of the man from the respon- 
sibility of the act.“ 

This refusal to countenance any kind of metaphysical ego 
leads Dewey to criticize James in a footnote. There he makes 

20 Ibid , p 608 21 Philosophical Review, II, 653 

2* Philosophical Review, III. 337-341 *» Ibid , p. 340. 
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substantially the point he makes in an article on James 
written in 1940.®* In the footnote he says: 

It is strange that Professor James, who recognizes so far as 
knowledge is concerned the entire uselessness of an ego outside 
and behind, who indeed has given that theory the hardest 
knocks it has received from the psychological side (Vol. I, pp. 
360-370), should feel bound to set up its correlate when he 
comes to deal with will. If the stream of thought can run itself 
in one case, the stream of conduct may administer itself in the 
other. Why should he deny to the transcendentalist ego in know- 
ing a power which he claims for attention in acting? 

Concerning this criticism of James, Professor G. W. All- 
port has said: “So whole-hearted is his conversion to the 
functional position that Dewey accuses James of faint- 
heartedness.” ** Dewey now would out-James James. This 
is an ironic situation. For when Dewey’s own Psychology 
appeared, James, writing to Groom Robertson, commented: 

Dewey is out with a psychology which I have just received and 
but one-half read I felt quite “enthused” at the first glance, hop- 
ing for something really fresh; but am sorely disappointed 
when I come to read It’s no use trying to mediate between the 
bare miraculous self and the concrete particulars of individual 
mental lives; and all that Dewey effects by so doing is to take all 
the edge and definiteness away from the particulars when it 
falls their turn to be treated.^^ 

The cycle is completed in 1894. Dewey not only over- 
takes James, but passes him. This will appear in the Syllabus 
on ethics, another product of 1894, and is intimately linked 
with Dewey’s growing interest in connecting gtbifis^with 
the s(2£ial^ences. By 1896 this is quite explicit. His review 
of D’Arcy’s A Short Study of Ethics contains an attack on 
"The Metaphysical Method in Ethics” and concludes with 
a suggestion: “The results of Mr. D’Arcy’s investigations 

“The Vanishing Subject in the Psychology of James,” Journal of Philos- 
ophy, XXXVir, 589-599 

Philosophical Review, III, 34on *• Schilpp, p. a68. 

ST Quoted in Perry, Thought and Character of William James, II, 516. 
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whose aim is to find a metaphysical foundation for ethics 
seem to me to give at least negative support to the hypothesis 
that what ethical theory now ne eds is an adequ ate psych o- 
' logical and soc ial method, not a metaphysical one.” ” 

M Psychological Review, III (i8g6). 188. 
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EVOLUTION AND IDEALISM 


'In 1894, after the rejection of the empty universal self of 
Green and the transcendental individual self of James, 
Dewey published The Study of Ethics: a Syllabus. The 
immediate reason for its appearance was the exhaustion 
of the edition of his Outlines. But the Syllabus, Dewey in- 
sisted,^ was in no sense a second edition of the previous 
book. On the contrary, it undertook “a thoroughjpsychologi- 
cal examination of the process of active expepence and a 
derivation from this analysis of thejcl)ie£-«thk;al types and 
crises,” * a task, so far as Dewey knew, never before at- 
tempted. 

The Syllabus breathes a completely new atmosphere. Im- 
mediately one realizes that the Dewey we know at present 
has at last made his appearance — and no longer in the cos- 
tume of a routine idealist. The language of experiment, 
instruments, practice, and conflict, is already here, waiting 
restlessly to be permuted and combined and carried to the 
conclusions of the Studies in Logical Theory. In the very 
first chapter we meet the clipped syllabus lines: "Current 
antithesis between science and art not tenable . . . Science 
does not teach us to know; it is t he knowing : art does not 
teach us t o do. it is t he doing.” An d obviously, if science is 
an art, knowing is a kind of art, a kind of doing. From now 
on old idealist contentions are either dropped or where re- 

i The Study of Ethics; a Syllabus, Prefatory Note, this volume will be 
referred to as Syllabus hereafter. 

*Ibtd., Prefatory Note. 
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tained, retained not in their Hegelian form, but revised and 
bolstered by new naturalistic arguments. 

EXPERIMENTAL IDEALISM 

There is, of course, continuity with the past. For instance, 
Dewey’s theory of the norm in the Outlines has important 
connections with liis theory of the norm in the Syllabus. In 
the Outlines Dewey says: 

Three of the branches of philosophy may be called normative, 
implying that they deal with some norm, standard, or end, esti- 
mating the value of their respective subject matters as tested 
by this end These are Logic, dealing with the end Truth, and 
the value of intellectual processes with respect to it. Aesthetics, 
dealing with Beauty and the value of emotional conditions as 
referred to it, and Ethics . . . 

To this Dewey significantly adds, “But this norm in no case 
comes from outside the subject matter, it is the subject mat- 
ter considered in its totality.” * The basis of this doctrine is 
the conception of the norm as not cut off from tlie subject 
matter. Its background was the idealistic belief in the objec- 
tive existence of norms, which in turn was linked with a 
belief in the immanence of the objective mind. This doc- 
trine continues in the Syllabus despite the general shift 
away from idealism. In the Syllabus Dewey says' "The com- 
pletes! possible interaction of an impulse with all other ex- 
periences, or the completesl possible relation of an impulse 
to the whole self constitutes the . . . moral value of an act.” 
In a footnote Dewey adds that the above "has important 
bearings upon the subject of the criterion . , . the cri- 
terion always lies within, not without, the act. The criterion 
is nothing but the completes! possible view of the act.” * 
This continuity which exists between his last thoroughly 
idealist book and the first book in which signs of experi- 
mentalism appear is a fundamental one. It might be said 

* Outlines, pp i-s. « Syllabus, p. as 
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that the conception of the criterion involved is one which 
may be traced through the Studies in Logical Theory and 
up to the Logic. It is the earliest statement of Dewey’s attack 
on the theory of norms as introduced ab extra. 

The basis for the opposition to the ab extra introduction 
of norms is vaguely formulated and is connected with a be- 
lief in the organic unity of fact and norm. This concept of 
organic unity presented a means of stating early versions of 
other doctrines of instrumentalism. In discussing the rela- 
tion between the consequences of an act and the act itself, 
in the Outlines, Dewey says; 

Just in the degree that any consequence is considered likely to 
result from an act, just in that degree it gets its moral value, for 
it becomes part of the act itself. The reason that in many rases 
we cannot ]udge of the mora lity intpnHpfi art unf;) ^an 
j udge Its probable results, is t hat until we know of t hese results 
tSe action is a mere abstraction, having no content at all. The 
conceived results constitute the content of the act to be per- 
formed. They are not merely relevant to its morality, but are 
Its moral quality. The question is whether any consequence is 
foreseen, conceived, or not.' 

Here we have the view that tlie consequences of an act are 
part of the act, that is, organically connected with the act. 
And of course this has obvious connections with Dewey’s 
later views on ethics and logic, in which no reference is 
made to a Hegelian organic unity. 

The kind of continuity which exists between Dewey’s 
early work and his later work simply illustrates the conti- 
nuity between his idealism and his experimentalism. They 
share, as we have emphasized frequently, activism , organi- 
cism, and opposition to formalism and dualism . This is 
concretely shown- by the fact that Dewey continued to call 
his philosophy "idealism” in 1894. But by this time it was a 
very special and new kind of idealism, for "experimental 
idealism” is Dewey’s new labe l. What could be a more ap- 


• Outlines, pp. 8-g. 
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propiiate name for the type of philosophy Dewey accepted 
at the transitional point in his intellectual history — the 
point at which his idealism drifts into experimentalism? 
The retention of the word “idealism” is not simply a piou s 
tribute t o Green; it corresponded to the kind of revision of 
Green that Dewey thought he was performing. 

The ethical ideal in Green’s system is the complete real- 
ization in man of the universal self. According to Dewey 
self-realization is still the ideal, but it takes on a completely 
new significance. “The identity of agent and act has been 
our guiding principle,” * Dewey says. Therefore die ageot, 
ot_self. is n o remote universal mind, nor is it some individua l 
ego. It is simply a mode of the human being’s behavior . 
The concept is never sharpened as much as it should have 
been, but enough to make clear what Dewey did not intend 
by the term “self.” The term is thoroughly empirical ac- 
cording to Dewey’s intention, and it is to be construed as 
meaning something like “social organism.” 

Social organisms take part in impulsive action, as all ani- 
mals do, according to Dewey, and impulsive acts may be 
divided into two groups: “Some acts tend to narrow the 
self, to introduce friction into it, to weaken its power, and 
in various ways to disintegrate it, wliile other acts tend to 
expand, invigorate, and harmonize, and in general organize 
the self.” The acts in the first group are called “right,” those 
in the second, “wrong.” Right behavior is that behavior 
which organizes, or has an integrating effect upon the indi- 
vidual. All those impulses which do not contribute to this 
total effect must be mediated, Dewey says. So the doctrine 
of self-realization, as Dewey interprets it, does not set up the 
blind expression of impulse as an ideal. Some impulses must 
be reconstructed. Concerning this mediation or reconstruc- 
tion Dewey says: 

* Syllabus, p. 73. 
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The first effect of every mediation of an impulse is to check or 
arrest that impulse. Reflection means postponement; it is de- 
layed action. Through this delay the impulse is brought into 
connection with other impulses, habits, and experiences. Now 
if a due balance is kept, the result is that the original impulse 
is harmonized with the self, and when expressed, it realizes not 
only its own partial nature but that of the whole self. . . . The 
bad act is partial, the good organic. 

The organicism, of course, is the link with Green. And 
therefore Dewey adds a kind of postscript to his analysis, 
saying: 

The same idea is also expressed in the conception of “self-reali- 
zation," piovidcd this IS understood in the sense of expressing 
the conaete capacity of an individual agent and not in the 
sense of filling the blank scheme of some undefined, purely gen- 
eral self.' 

The latter interpretation, he says, is the view of Green and 
Bradley. ! t is tlie view he liad so vehemently rejected in his 
farewell to Gieen. Nevertheless, although Dewey no longer 
considered himscH a Gieenian in 1891, it was Green who 
was his starting point. .Mtliough Green’s conception of self- 
realization was giiosthke, it seived a purpose. When it was 
revised and given content, it became Dewey’s experimental 
idealism. Green's idealism stemmed the tide of atomism 
until Dewey could light it in his ow'ii way. Again, as in his 
logical theory, Dewey’s views spring from a renovated ideal- 
ism. 


ALFRED Lloyd’s dynamic idealism 

The tiansformation Dewey was working on idealism in 
the nineties was not something isolated. Dewey was not the 
only one engaged in the attempt to build a new philosophy 
on the basis of the usable elements in idealism. In the 1903 
letter to James in which he says that he had been working 
' Ibid., p. >4. 
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on his “standpoint” for about twelve years, he also says, 
"Lloyd and Mead were both at it in Ann Arbor ten years 
ago” and asks James, “Did you ever read Lloyd’s Dynamic 
Idealism?” 

The connection between Mead and Dewey is a subject of 
contemporary investigation. The recent posthumous publi- 
cation of so much of Mead’s work has stirred up consider- 
able interest in his brand of pragmatism and its relations 
with Dewey’s. But Alfred Lloyd goes unmentioned today, 
despite the fact that he published much more than Mead 
did in these early years. Lloyd’s Dynamic Idealism, which 
appeared in 1898, is of considerable historical interest and 
remarkable for the way it mirrors the metamorphosis all 
these young idealists were undergoing in the nineties. It was 
the first book-length work to present their views and is just 
as valuable as Dewey’s Syllabus to the student of this period 
in American philosophy. Dewey’s Syllabus, it must be re- 
membered, was just that, a syllabus, and so it was brief, dog- 
matic, and even oracular in tone. Lloyd’s book, on the other 
hand, w'as certainly obscure, but at least comparatively de- 
tailed. 

The title of Lloyd’s book is veiy significant. The idealism 
Lloyd had in mind was dynamic, just as Dewey’s was ex- 
perimental. And Lloyd’s idealism, like Dewey’s, took as its 
first principle the idea that thejeU was not separated from 
the world. For Lloyd, the self is something always identified 
in activity with the ivorld, or “in a commoner phrase,” he 
says, “adjusted to the world.” ® This relation of adjustment 
between a self, or an oiganism, and the world is called a 
dynamic relation; it is not a formal relation, according to 
Lloyd. 

Like Dewey in his book on Leibniz, Lloyd employs this 
honorific distinction between the fav ored dynamic relation 
and the scorned formal relation as a device with which' to* 


s Dynamic Idealism, p. 14. 
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attack abstraction. First he argues that the fact of individual- 
ity makes abstraction or classification impossible. Since no 
two things are alike, you can never group things. But then 
he considers a possible question. Someone might say: 

. . . while it is true that things are not to be classified in the 
ordinary way on account of their differences, may they not, do 
they not, have certain qualities through which a grouping of 
them is possible? Thus, red things form one class, regardless of 
their other characters; hard things another . . . and so on.* 

To this Lloyd presents the following as an answer: 

Yes, such a grouping of things as this is possible, but unfair to 
the things or to the so-called common quality. It neglects some- 
thing in the things themselves. Different things do not even 
have common qualities. Qualities are not marks of things ex- 
tei nal to the things themselves. Most surely a red rose is not red 
as anything else is red. The redness of the rose is peculiar, be- 
cause the rose itself is peculiar. No quality of anything can be 
independent of any of all its other qualities; and to assume an 
Tndcpcndcncc is to make the quality an altogether external 
mark, and then not a quality 

This means that the relation which modern logicians call 
"class-membership” is an external relation and therefore 
falsifying in some sense. Because, obviously, if one individ- 
ual is said to be red, then the property of being a red thing 
is assigned to it in a sense which permits the logician to say 
that some other individual has this same property, redness. 
Lloyd, on the contrary, would have us say, not simply “this 
table is red” and “that table is red,” but “this table has 
the redness of this table” and “that table has the redness 
of that table.” Expressed in this way, it becomes clear that 
the property you assign to this table when you say it is red 
is not the property you assign to that table when you say 
it is red. With the cogency of this argument we are not con- 
cerned. We merely observe how it permits Lloyd to argue 

B Ibid , p. 38. 10 Ibid , p. 38. 
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that unity by means of classification is a fake unity and that 
two things are never really united when they have some 
property in common. It follows that classes in the traditioiial 
sense disappear^^ class-m embership becomes a useless, form al 
relation . This u exactly the effect of Dewey’s contention in 
his book on Leibniz when he calls the unity achieved by call- 
ing two things members of the same aggregate “facti- 
tious.” 

Having rejected the unity of classification, Lloyd pre- 
sents another, the unity of organization. It is obvious, he 
says, that the sense in which two things are said to be united 
by being members of the same class is not the only sense 
of unity we employ. There is also the sense in which two 
things which are co-parts of a whole are said to be united. 
Some variant of this latter sense of unity is what Lloyd 
desperately tries to express in this book. His problem is sim- 
ilar to that of Morris, but he has the further problem of 
making his results seem consistent with the latest work in 
psychology and biology. The unity he introduces is the 
unity of composition, or organization. “The simple truth,” 
he says, “is that composition involves an intrinsic unity of 
the component parts. In short, paits are more than mere 

LNE, p 50 Lloyd’s low regard for the unifying powers of class abstrac- 
tion IS supported by arguments of a social and political naluie He says. 
"Many doctrines in science, some even of comparatively recent date, as well 
as many notions in every-day life and many institutions of society, have 
asserted or assumed the possibility of an idcntilying classilicalion or of its 
counterpart, an isolating separation. 1 he mediaeval doctrine of the genus, 
the doctrine of the immutability of species 01 peisisience or disappearance 
of types, the Deductive Logic, the doctrine of inherited or acquired traits, 
the nativistic or intuitional theories of morals and religion, all the monar- 
chical institutions of society, all systems of caste, are distinctly hostile to any 
real individuality, since they assume that individuals can be either herded 
under some common arbitrary head or excluded absolutely. All of them 
reduce the class to a mere composition of individuals unit^ by no inner 
nature of their own, but by some external principle All commit the sin of 
identifying unlikes or separating likes, or both. Natural enough has been 
the claim of monarchs to authority by divine right; and the reference of 
concepts or class-ideas to another world has been natural too, since the 
source of unity has been thought quite external to the things unified.” Dy- 
namic Idealism, pp. 39-40. 
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component parts; they are related parts, being related to 
each other with reference to the same end to which all are 
means.” Thus two parts of a chair are intrinsically united. 
For this reason Lloyd calls a chair, and in general any physi- 
cal object, a “system of relations.” And just as he considered 
an important objection to his attack on abstraction, he now 
considers a criticism of his view of physical objects. The 
imaginary objector says: 

There is a wide difference between saying that things are rela- 
tions and that things are related. Were they only relations, 
there could be no real things, no terras of relation, only pure 
formal relationship. A world of mere relations must be impos- 
sible, since there must be things, definite, real, substantial, 
among which formal relationship presails. There must be 
cousins as well as cousinship, legs and arms as well as angles and 
other relationships that enter into the determination of a 
chair.'* 

That Lloyd should have conv'crted all things into abstract 
entities like relations would have run counter to his earlier 
attack on classes. Therefore his first comment is that “rela- 
tionship is other than the mere formal external condition 
that the objector here has in mind. Relationship is not 
formal but dynamic. It is, quite in and of itself, substantial. 
It cannot be botli real and formal.” The net result o f 
I Joyd’s analysis is to eliminat e all abstract entities in the 
conventional sense, and then to take the so-called " individ- 
uals.” in the co nventi onal usag e, and c onvert them into re - 
lations or .systems of relations in some new sense of the word 
“rflatinn.” acmrHinpr fn which relations finally Insp fhrar 
abstractne ss and are identifie d with •‘artivitips.” Every ob - 
ject, because it is relati onal, therefore is an activity; to u se 
the later cliche, it is what it does. The world, because it, too, 
is a relational whole, is therefore active. It follows also that 
it is intelligible, because intelligibility means relationship.'* 

vs Dynamic Idealism, p. 40 u Ibid., pp 41-4S. ** /bid., p. 4s. 

Ibid., pp. 4(-5« Lloyd goes even further. He maintains that the world 
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The formal idealists, according to Lloyd, believed in the 
existence of ideas as forms, that is, in the existence of ab- 
stract entities. For them “the world of things and the world 
of ideas, or, more generally, matter and mind, must be two 
wholly distinct kingdoms of reality.” *• They are the pursu- 
ers of knowledge for knowledge’s sake, the intellectual gym- 
Jiasts, not the thinkers. For this reason, Lloyd says, militar- 
ism is the greatest living example of formal idealism. 

The soldier is the very incarnation of Formal Idealism His 
mind is not his own, for he is allowed only to know knowledge 
and to do deeds. His individual consciousness and his activity 
are two distinct things, and his body is medium not for any 
deeds of his own, but solely for those of God’s kingdom, of 
Church and State, in which he trustingly lives, passive even 
through his greatest activity 

In addition to this attack on drill, so closely associated 
with Dewey’s theory of education at that time, there was 
also a conception of ideas as forces, not forms. The chapter 
on this in Lloyd’s book is a good illustration of what Wil- 
liam James meant when he said that Lloyd was “unassimi- 
lably obscure.” Fortunately we aie not concerned liere with 
expounding Lloyd’s philosophy in detail. But we are inter- 
ested in his similarities to Dewey, and so it is important to 
find Lloyd saying the following: 

A word ... in popular discourse, expresses very well the true 
nature of an idea. The word is plan. Ideas are plans, and con- 

is not only intelligible, but intelligent He believes that all things live, and 
that to live IS to think Therefore he says “The univeise lives, and all life 
is intelligent All life thinks The universe thinks" (p 53) Here we have 
the most extreme form of anti-dualism Thought is everywhere The world 
is an intelligent organism made up of intelligent organisms An assault on 
dualism even stronger than Darwin's follows For evolutionists at least tie- 
lieved that some things were inorganic But not Lloyd, for him everything is 
organic (pp 56-57) “Doubtless,” he says, “this seems to approach very near 
to anthropomorphism, but anthropomorphism is not a reproach if one but 
see the man, to whom the world is likened, in bis essential and world-wide, 
world-deep characteristics” (p. 59). 

le /bid., ch. vii. 


It /bid., p. 108 
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sciousness is always a planning. ... As plans, then, ideas are 
forces. What is planning but a process wherein manifold things, 
of which the planner is himself one, assume such an expression 
of their relations as will set activity free? 

The notion of ideas as plans appearing in a work as idealist 
in outlook as Dynamic Idealism is a perfect illustration of 
what is meant by saying tha t instrumentalism originates in 
idealism. Lloyd’s work resembles that of the early Dewey 
even to the point of holding that biology confirmed his 
metaphysics. He says- “Biological speculation has reached 
this conclusion too, although in some quarters without any 
real appreciation of the identity of its thought with recent 
psychology.” 

'evolution and conflict 

Although Dewey had formulated many \ iews before he 
came into contact with evolutionary thought (just as Dewey 
claimed Leihnu had formulated his organicism before he 
read biology), when he came upon aspects of biological 
theory which seemed to confirm his views, he seized upon 
them. In the Syllabus, for instance, he tries to show how 
evolutionary thouglit supported his disbelief in the exist- 
ence of immediate moral truths. We know that even in the 
Psychology Dewey denied that there was such a thing as 
immediate know ledge He behev ed that those who held that 
there were immediately known truths must have postulated 
some special faculty for intuiting them. It followed that if 
he could disprove the existence of any such faculty, he 
would have refuted those who held there were immediate 
truths. In the Syllabus he calls the evolutionary theory to 
his support The evolutionary position, he says, “ leaves no 
room for the belief in any fa mily nf innral 
rate f yom tbp wlmlf pmrpss of pxppripncp, and cuts the 
ground out from any stor e of inf ormation given d ir ectl y 
and immediately.” 

1* Ibid., p. 108. 


1* Ibtd., p. 84. 


*0 Syllabus, p. 90. 
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This tendency to draw upon psychology, sociology, and 
biology to consolidate his gains was also expressed in 1894 
in a piece called “Social Psychology.” It is a long review 
of a series of books, the most important of which are Lester 
Ward’s The Psychic Factors of Civilization and Benjamin 
Kidd’s Social Evolution After criticizing the empiricist 
view of knowledge ivhich Ward took over from Spencer, 
Dewey says a few words in praise of Ward’s approach. He 
liked Ward’s restatement of the evolutionary theory of the 
growth of intelligence. He summarizes it, in this way stating 
most succinctly the fundamental principle of his own 
thought for at least the next twenty years According to the 
theory the key word in the discussion of the evolution of 
mind is “advantage.” Advantage accrues when the animal 
increases his ability to satisfy liis desiies Therefore he puts 
forth effort. But manyMesires cannot be satisfied by direct 
effort. “When a desire hVing a certain amount of active 
vigor at command meets obstacles, tiie result is that the ani- 
mal is no longer simply checked ” Because, although “ex- 
ternal motion is ariesled internal motility is increased.” 
With the increase of “internal motility” the animal develops 
new points of attack, and thus by an indirect or flank move- 
ment finally reaches its goal. “This advantageous method 
would be selected and perpetuated until, finally, the power 
^ mental exploration is developed.” Accordingly, Dewey 
says, intelligence is indirection — checking the natural, di- 
rect action and taking a circuitous course. 

Ward’s analysis, with all its virtues, is found by Dewey 
defective at one point, a point at which Kidd’s is not. For 
Ward fails to see the positive evolutionary significance of 
conflict. "He seems to think,” says Dewey, “that intellectual 
progress can now cut loose from the conditions under 
which it origina tecL namely, preferential adva ntage in the 


Psychological Review, 1 , 400 - 411 . 


Ibid., p 405 . 
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struggle for existence.” “ Although Ward recognizes that 
man as a species attains intelligence as the end-point of a 
struggle, he seems to think that once he attains it, all the rest 
of his progress involves easy sailing. With this Dewey flatly 
disagrees. He says: “To me it appears as sure a psychological I 
as biological principle that men go on thinking only be- ; 
..^ause of practical friction or strain somewhere, that think- j 
ing is essentially the solution of tension.” “ „ 

At this juncture Dewey has arrived at what may be called 
the specifically Deweyan view of “conflict.” He begins with 
the Hegelian concept of conflict as we have noted. Philos- 
ophy, according to his 1884 paper on Kant, began with 
“contradictions.” From them, by Hegelian syntheses, the 
solutions emerge. He then rides \ery easily on the w'ave of a 
newly gamed naturalism into the Darwinian conflict doc- 
trine. Man achieves intelligence in course of a struggle 
for existence; again conflict. Bu^ow we come to the spe- 
cifically Deweyan notion of conflict — the conflict, or ten- 
sion, which characterizes human behavior in a problematic 
situation The march is intricate and exciting — from Hegel 
to Darwin to Dewey.*' 

EVOLUTION AND ETHICS 

Perhaps the most vigorous defense of evolutionary 
thought Dewey ever conducted was his criticism of Thomas 

M/6id,p 408 408 

Tins concern with rontlict and struggle led to a detailed study of the 
Darwin and [amcs-I.ange theories of emotion, the results of which appeared 
in Dewey’s “The Theory of Emotion" {Psychological Review, I, pp 
and II, pp 13-52). The details of the analisis do not interest us Suffice it to 
say that the paper is regarded as of great interest historically The con- 
temporary Russian psychologist, A R Luna, in his important work The 
Nature of Human Conflicts, New York, Liienght, 1932, says that Dewey, 
in “The Theory of Emotion," “was perhap the first to show tlie close con- 
nection between emotion and human activity, advancing the hypothesis that 
emotion appears when human activity is obstructed” (p 13) This obstruc- 
tion of human activity leads to struggle or tension, the first step in Dewey’s 
“five step of reflective thought " 
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Huxley’s Romanes lecture, “Evolution and Ethics.” Hux- 
ley’s lecture had been given in 1893, and Dewey’s reply 
appeared in 1898, under the same title. 

Huxley had shocked the intellectual world and confused 
his followers with this lecture. Up to that time a recognized 
leader of the Darwinists and all those who rejected any sharp 
break between man and nature, Huxley baffled his audience 
with what seemed like a complete surrender of his position. 
His lecture stressed the differences he thought existed be- 
tween what he called the “cosmic” and the “etliical” proc- 
esses. Dewey, apparently one of his staitled followers, re- 
ports the reaction of his fellow-Darwinists and himself: 

Those who recall the discussion following the lecture will re- 
member that many felt as if they had receised a blow knocking 
the breath out of their bodies To some it appeared that Mr. 
Huxley had executed a sudden volte-face and had gnen up his 
belief in the unity of the evolutionary process, accepting the 
very dualistic idea of the separation between the animal 
and the human, against which he had piesiously directed so 
many hard blows “ 

^According to Huxley, the law of the cosmic process was 
struggle and strife, whereas the law of the ethical process 
was sympathy and cooperation He said: 

Social progress means the checking of tlie cosmic process at 
every step and the substitution for it of another, which may be 
called the ethical process . Let us undei stand once foi all 
that the ethical pi ogress of society depends, not on imitating the 
cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in com- 
batting It 

This conclusion is completely unacceptable to Dewey. He 
tries to undermine it by seizing upon certain concessions 
made by Huxley. He points to Huxley’s statement that the 
ethical process, “strictly speaking, is part of the general 
cosmic process, just as the governor in a steam engine is 

M Monist, VIII, 323. 

27 Evolution and Ethics and Other Essays, pp. 81—83 
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part of the mechanism of the engine." ** This concession is 
fastened upon by Dewey, for it permits him to get the ethical 
process within the cosmic process. In other words, to show 
that the desires for cooperation, sympathy, justice, etc. are 
themselves natural products which appear in the course of 
evolution. Surely then, Dewey maintains, they cannot be 
said to run counter to the entire cosmic process. Rather, 
Dewey thinks, Huxley is arguing that the "part of the cos- 
mic process which is maintained in the conduct of men in 
society, is radically opposed both in its methods and aims to 
that part of the cosmic process which is exhibited in the 
stages of evolution prior to the appearance of socialized man 
upon the scene.” In the light of this analysis Dewey tries 
to reformulate the issue. He does this by taking an illustra- 
tion of Huxley’s, first drawing Huxley’s conclusions and 
then presenting his own. 

The illustration concerns the appearance of plants in a 
certain soil. They are adapted to that particular environ- 
ment. Then man appears and he roots out the plants as 
harmful weeds; he intioduces other plants to suit his own 
wants and aims. He also does many other things suited to his 
ow'n needs, like building walls, fertilizing, var)ing condi- 
tions of moistuie and sunlight. But finally, on Huxley’s 
analysis, this artificial structure — the garden — is so opposed 
to the natural state of things that it deteriorates unless man 
keeps up his labors constantly. 

Dewey tries to interpret the same facts differently. He 
admits that the gardener must struggle to keep his-gazden 
up But, he claims, "we do not have here ... a conflict of 
man as man with his entire natural en\ironment. We have 
rather the modification by man of one part of the environ- 
ment with reference to another part." Dew’ey’s argument 
is formally similar to the view he put forth in the Syllabus. 
There, impulses which do not harmonize with the main 
*• Ibtd., p. 1 15. *• Monist, VIII, 3*4. •• /bid., p. 315. 
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tendency of other impulses, are said to need transformation, 
reconstruction in the interest of some larger whole. On an 
individual scale this is the realisation of the self in Dewey’s 
(not Green’s) sense. The self may be realized only if organ- 
ized totally. For this reason a given impulse is neither good 
nor bad in itself. It may be evaluated only in the light of 
its contributing to the integration of behavior. The entire 
approach involves finding organic unities in terms of which 
the action of various parts is to be judged. In his 1898 paper 
on Huxley, Dewey turns this naturalized Greenianism to 
other problems. Certain products of the cosmic process con- 
flict with others. In this case the weeds conflict with man’s 
desire to have a beautiful garden. But now that man has 
appeared as a high-point in the cosmic process, there is a 
larger whole to be considered Things will be said to be "fit” 
in this cosmic process only in so far as they satisfy the needs 
of socialized man. By virtue of its late appearance, the be- 
havior of man forms the widest unity and determines which 
things are cosmically fit. Therefore Dewey says: 

The conditions with respect to which the term "fit” must now 
be used include the existing social structure with all the habits, 
demands, and ideals which are found in it If so, we have rea- 
son to conclude that the "fittest” with respect to the whole of 
the conditions is the best; that indeed, the only standard we have 
of the best is the discovery of that which maintains these condi- 
tions in their integrity. The unfit is practically the anti-social « 

What Dewey inferred from Huxley’s contention was the 
belief that there is constant struggle between an organ ad- 
justed to a past state and functions required by present con- 
ditions. The "fittest,” wlio are tigers a n d apes, are the fi ttest 
of former days, whose struggle techniques become anti- 
quated when socialized man appe ars. Therefore there is 
tension between the rapacious who got that way struggling 
to exist and man, whose adjustment involves a different kind 

»i Ihid , p. 3*6 
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of behavior. This tension demands solution. Old organs 
must be trained to adapt to new circumstances. Habits must 
J]e changed to meet new difficulties. An organic unity must 
be reinstated. And this organic unity is the unity of the 
cosmic process, whose ideal is the social happiness of man. 

There was also a deeper significance to this paper on evo- 
lution and ethics. It subtly combines Dewey’s idealist view 
of the norm as not coming ab extra with evolutionary 
theory. And this, I think, was repeated in Dewey's first essay 
in the Studies in Logical Theory. 



CHAPTER NINE 


EVOLUTION AND ARITHMETIC 


The evolutionary method of seeking out origins was first 
applied by Dewey on a large scale in The Psychology of 
Number, written with J A. McLellan in 1895 The applica- 
tion of the method in the sphere of number is of considera- 
ble interest, because it is Dewey’s first attempt to deal with 
a formal concept. Theie is an obvious sense in which the 
notion of number is the mathematician’s concern If one 
says “5 IS a number” the analysis of the meaning of this state- 
ment is no less the concern of the mathematician than is 
the analysis of the meaning of the statement “2 is the only 
even prime number.” This was taken seriously by Frege, 
who pursued the analysis of the concept of number. The 
result of his analysis was that number could be defined in 
terms of the concepts of mathematical logic so that any state- 
ment involving the word “number” could be eliminated in 
^favor of statements involving expressions like "class,” “simi- 
lar,” “is a member of,” etc., and for any statement in which 
particular numerals appeared, one could foimulate an 
equivalent statement in which these numerals were sup- 
planted by logical expressions. Finally, if one set up a system 
of logic, all the theorems of arithmetic could be deduced 
from this system of logic. 

Simply because the Fiege approach afforded an analysis 
of the concept of number, one could not reject all other 
theories that discussed number. Some of them, like that 
suggested by the title of Dewey’s book, could discuss the 
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psychology of number and never conflict with Frege’s analy- 
sis. They would concern different things. For instance, one 
of the problems Dew ey wished to discuss in this book con - 
cerned “the interest, the demand which gives rise to the 
ps yrhiral activity by which objects are taken as numbered.” ^ 
In another place, after pointing out that the sense of num- 
ber has a historical, evolutionary development and that 
it arises in the race and in the individual, he says: “ The 
psychological (and the pedaftogical) problem is: Under wha t 
circumstances, in re sponse to what st imuli or needs, in what 
psyrliiral context, does this sense arise?” - Dewey makes clear 
that he wishes to find out a psychological-historical fact — 
ythe circumstance under which the human activity of as- 
signing number arises. Compare this with Russell’s ques- 
tion, which is simply “What is a number?” “ 

The diffeience between the two approaches has been 
emphasized for purposes of the discussion to follow. This 
does not mean that Dewey would have accepted the distinc- 
tion I have been making or even that he accepts it today. 
It IS true that he comes close to accepting it in a controversy 
with H. B. Fine, the mathematician. Moieover, we cannot 
forget his definition of “triangle” in 1891, where he insisted 
that the coirect answer to the question “What is a triangle?” 
could only be detei mined by finding out how the triangle 
came to be. Obviously, if this kin d of genetic ap proach were 
to have continued only four short yeais, it would have com- 
mitted Dewey to saying that the above historical questions 
weie leally equivalent to the question “What is a number?” 
It would follow, of rouise, that our sharp distinction be- 
tween the Frege-Russell question and the Dewey question 
would have to dissolve on Dewey’s view. And, in fact, this 
is what happens at many places in the Psychology of Num- 

1 Psychology of Number, p. sz. 

2 Psychological Review, 111 , 327 (a book reviewy 

2 Introduction to Mathematical Phtlosofih^, Ncin 'VotV., 'M aaiuWaxv, 
p. 11. 
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ber. Dewey surreptitiously shifts from a statement about 
the history and origin of number to a statement about the 
nature of number. It would be valuable to study these pas- 
sages in Dewey without first going into a general discussion 
of the relation between origin and nature, and the genetic 
fallacy, etc., although these are probably involved. 

i “ Number is to be traced to measurement, a nti mpayirp- 
ment back to adjustment of activity ." * This is the theme of 
the book, and its explanation is a long evolutionary state- 
ment. Man, Dewey says, lived in a world in which the supply 
of necessary things was limited. This meant that he had to 
put forth effort. The struggle to get his goods made j iiin. 
interested in the limits of his supply. Thus the idea of 
quantity arose, as a means of assigning limits to stock or 
future stock. In the course of his efforts to gather his goods 
he spent a considerable amount of energy. It therefore be- 
came necessary to economize energy — to dispose of it so 
as to accomplish the best possible results. And since “we 
carry out our plans most successfully . . . when we accu- 
rately adjust our energies to the thing required,” ® we begin 
to measure. If there were no problem of adjusting relatioiLs 
between means and ends, Dewey maintains, the necessity 
fo r measurement would not exist, and there would be no 
such tiling as number. But, since the check to our activity 
and the limits of our supply defer the satisfaction of our 
needs, the end becoipes remote and complex, “and in using 
adequate means, distance in space, remoteness in time, quan- 
tity of some sort has to be taken into account, and this means 
accurate measurement.” ® The end must be exactly balanced 
by the means. "Not too much, not too little” energy should 
be devoted to the solution of any problem. 

... it is this necessity of exact balance or equivalency which 
transforms the vague quantitative ideas of smaller and greater, 
heavy and light, and so on, into the definite quantitative ideas of 

» Ibid., p. 37. e Ibid , p. 37. 


* Psychology of Number, p 53 
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just so distant, just so long, so heavy, so elastic, etc. This de- 
mands the introduction of the idea of number. Number is the 
definite measurement, the definite valuation of a quantity fall- 
ing within a given limit.^ 

H. B. Fine reviewed The Psychology of Number. His 
conclusion was that although the book advocated good 
methods of teaching arithmetic, it made a false analysis of 
the number concept.' And his chief criticism of the analysis 
of the number is stated as follows: 

The conviction of [the] authore that the difficulties which chil- 
dren have with arithmetic are due to the neglect of teachers to 
lay sufficient stress on the metrical function of number has car- 
ried them to the extreme of maintaining that number is essen- 
tially metrical in its nature and origin.' 

The claim that number is metrical in origin was one thmg; 
the claim that it was metrical in nature was another, rine 
disagreed with both, but surely more strongly with the 
latter.^' His major concern was to show, in opposition to 
Dewey and McLellan, that counting is not identical with 
measuring. You measure the length of something, for in- 
stance, by taking a standard rule and applying it. But you 
do not count a bunch of berries by taking a standard berry 
and applying it repeatedly. That Dewey maintained the 
latter position in some form is obvious in the following 
passage: 

... we are accustomed to distinguish counting (i. e., numera- 
tion, numbering) from measuring. It is usually said that we 
count objects, particular things or qualities to see how many of 
them there are, while we measure a particular object or quality 

1 1 bid , p. 48. 8 Saence, N.S , III (i8g6), 134. » Ibid., p. 134. 

10 Fine, who was professor of mathematics at Princeton, was very advanced 
in his interest in the foundations of mathematics. He collaborated with 
Charles Peirce on the article entitled ‘’Multitude’’ in Baldwin’s Dictionary 
0/ Philosophy and Psychology, and his College Algebra contains a very good 
introduction to number theory. In his little book The Number System of 
Algebra be indicates full knowledge of the work of Weierstrass and George 
Cantor. His knowledge of the latter’s work is reSected in his comments on 
set theory and in his Cantorian treatment of the irrationals. 
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to see how much of it there is. We count chairs, beds, splints, 
feet, eyes, children, stamens, etc., simply to get their sum total, 
the how many; we measure distance, weight, bulk, price, cost, 
etc., to see how much there is. Some writers say that these "two 
kinds of quantity," which they call quantity of magnitude (how 
much) and quantity of multitude (how many), are entirely dis- 
tinct. Nevertheless, all counting is measuring, and all measuring 
is counting. When we count up the number of particular books 
in a library we measure the library — find out how much it 
amounts to as a library, when we count the days of the year, we 
measure the time value of the year, when we count children in 
a class, we measure the class as a whole — it is a large or a small 
class, etc When we count stamens or pistils we measure the 
flower. In short, when we count we measure “ 

To say, as Dewey does, that all counting is measuring 
and all measuring is counting is to say that measuring is 
the same as counting. But Fine argues that this is not true. 
For by measuring he meant finding out how much, that is, 
magnitude. When you perform certain operations on a 
rod and conclude that the rod is five feet long, you measure 
the rod. Thus one says. “If you apply a footrule to rod a, 
then rod a is five feet long if and only if you can make five 
applications of this rule on rod a." I offer this only as a 
possible analysis and as an illustration. What I wish to em- 
phasize is that whatever the precise way of formulating the 
statement which defines what it means for a particular 
object to be five feet long, we may be sure that the formula- 
tion will contain nonaritliraetical and nonlogical constants 
in addition to the name of the object measured. Thus in 
the above statement the word “footrule” appears as well as 
the phrase “apply a footrule.” These terms are neither of 
logic, nor of arithmetic, nor definable by means of only 
logical or arithmetical terms. They are physical constants. 
Any definition of a metrical concept would make use of 
such terms, because the definiens would always contain the 
name of a metrical standard. 


11 Psychology of Number, pp 47-48. 
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Fine maintained that the problem is entirely different in 
the case of counting. His point is expressed most accurately 
in terms of Frege’s analysis. If I count a group of horses and 
conclude that there are two horses, my statement can be 
shown equivalent to a statement in which the only nonlogi- 
cal, nonarithmetical term that turns up is the name of the 
particular gioup of horses I am counting. If I had said “The 
number of horses running in the Kentucky Derby in 1941 is 
2,” I could translate this into a statement in which only 
terms of logic and the expression “The class of horses run- 
ning in the Kentucky Derby in 1941” would appear. This is 
a diiect consequence of Frege’s analysis “ It is also what is 
meant when one says that number is a logical concept, not 
a metrical concept, and it makes precise Fine’s contention 
that “no one ever did or ever will count a group of horses, 
for instance, by first conceiving of an artificial unit horse 
and then matt lung it with each actual horse in turn — which 
‘measuring’ the group of horses must mean if it means any- 
thing ’’ “ 

Dewey replied to Fine’s review of his book in a letter. 
In his reply he docs not meet Fine directly, nevertheless 
he says some important things from the point of view of 
his later development The comments are interesting be- 
cause of their connection with some of his views on formal 
logic, inieiesting enough to reproduce at length. Dewey 
says, as he really avoids Fine’s fundamental criticism, 

'I'hc whole point here is under what circumstances does one, not 
a mathematician or lor mathematical purjioses, count a group 
of horses 1 he answer is something of the following sort, it seems 
to me One counts when one wishes to find out how many horses 
he has caught in a day’s hunt, whether the same number has 
been driven back at night that were taken out in the morning: 
how much money is to be got in selling them, it having been 

See Taiski, op cit , sections so, s6, 33 for an elementary account of the 
reduction of number to logical constants 
13 Science, N S , III, 131; 
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settled that each horse is to fetch the same sum, etc., etc.; how 
one ranks as a chieftain, or a soldier, compared with others, 
etc , etc In other words, one not having arrived at the abstract 
interest of the mathematician (and certainly the child to be ed- 
ucated has not) counts only when there is some value to be ascer- 
tained, and counts by setting off something which, for present 
purposes is a sample unit of value, e g, a horse, then equating 
the total value to the number of such units 

Throughout his letter Dew ey insists that he is not tolkinj; 
within Uie domain of mathematics or its foundations, but 
rather tha t he is making an anthropological judgment con - 
cerning the origin of cone epts which at a later date in evo lu- 
tion become the mathematician’s concern, in short that his 
book IS concerned with the conceptual ancestor of number. 
He says; 

The trained mathematician as such is, of necessity, interested in 
the further use of certain finished psychical products As a math- 
ematician any reicrcncc to the preliminary development ot these 
products can only disturb or divert him But the problem for 
the pupil ts hoTV to get the standpoint of the mathemalician; 
not how to use certain tools but how to make them, not how to 
carry further the manipulation of certain data, but how to get 
meaning into the data This is ultimately a psychological ques- 
tion, not a mathematical one, although it has to be translated 
over into mathematical terms and processes, and none is so well 
fitted to do It as the mathematician, provided only he will pro- 
ject himself far enough backward in the scale of development 
to realize the problem The point does not conclude with pri- 
maiy insiiiulion Oiir text-books of algebra and high analysis 
are almost entirely written from the standpoint of an elegant 
and logiial exjiosuion of the matter as it stands to the trained 
mathemalician They are very nice for one who doesn’t need 
them any longer The first books written from the standpoint of 
one who is still coming to consciousness of the meaning of his 
concepts will, perhaps, seem foolishness to the trained mathe- 
matician, but they will mark the dawn of a new day to the aver- 
age student. I venture the statement that (putting aside the few 
with the inborn mathematical instinct) higher and secondary 
11 Science, N S III, *87. 
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mathematics is to the majority of students a practical riddle 
with no definite intellectual content m itself. What meaning 
.'ff ^nssrsjtgs^it has got by way of attained practical facility in 
solving probl ems; or through its appliraiinns t o other sciences 
or to enginee ii^. It will hardly be denied tliat the educational 
value of mathematics is not realized until its concepts and meth- 
ods have a definite intellectual meaning and content of their 
own. Can this be secured, save as the methods of instruction 
follow the evolution of the process out of its cruder psychical 
forms to the more finished? 

This reply leaves Dewey’s position on number at that 
time more unclear than ever. For if Fine’s critique be 
formulated in terms of Frege’s analysis, as I have formulated 
It above, it is clear that Dewey was not offering a logistic 
account of number. There remains the possibility that he 
was groping toward an analysis of number according to 
which it cannot be defined solely in terms of logical con- 
stants. But a reading of Dewey’s letter suggests that he was 
not interested in making a last-ditch stand for his view of 
number as a magnitude similar to weight, but rather that 
he was interested only in maintaining that the theory of 
number he was presenting adequately described th e way 
children used numbers. However, apart from any specific 
analysis ofnumber the book presents, it has great histori- 
cal value. For it puts forth a distinction between the study 
of formal concepts as formal and a study of the psychology 
of formal concepts. The Psychology of Number looks back- 
ward to Dewey’s antagonism to formalism and forward to 
his instrumental logic. His letter in answer to Fine suggests 
that he is beginning to accept the formal approach as ade- 
quate in Its own sphere, but that he is not interested in it. 
He wishes to point out that there are other serious problems 
to be investigated, problems concerning the biology, soci- 
ology, and psychology of formal thought. 

10 Science, N.S. III, p. s88. 


CHAPTER TEN 


LOTZE AND INSTRUMENTAL 
LOGIC 


Dewey has said that his earliest writings were relatively 
clear, that his youthful prose was direct and uninvolved. 
Presumably his subservience to an already existing mode 
of thought, his attachment to the words of his masters, made 
it easy for him to talk a language understood by many, if 
not by all. It was only later, he thinks, when he began to 
try to create new ideas, to say things he thought had not 
been said before, that he began to be troubled about his 
prose style, about his capacity to communicate his thoughts 
to others. If this is true, and there is considerable evidence 
for It, one might easily say that the four essays which Dewey 
published in the Studies tn Logical Theory (1903) were the 
A:li mactic works of his_career. They are very difficult read- 
ing, partly no doubt because they criticize views with which 
readers of today are not familiar. The important point, 
however, is that they are not the expression of views held 
by any school of thought existing in 1903; they represent, 
as William James said, a "new school of thought.” They 
stand as the first detailed expression of Dewey’s new ideas, 
the first long reports on the investigations he and Lloyd and 
Mead had been at for twelve years. 

LOTZE, IDEALISM, AND DEWEY 

The Studies tn Logical Theory were the fruits of Dewey’s 
work on logic during the nineties. His silence on logical 
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matters was no proof that he was not working on problems 
which he considered logical. He had been teaching courses 
in logic, in connection with which he had been studying 
the texts of Mill, Lotze, Bosanquet, and Bradley. Lotze in 
particular engaged Dewey’s attention. Readers of the essays 
which Dewey contributed to the Studies know of their con- 
cern with Lotze. It is sometimes said (no doubt because 
little of Dewey’s earliest work is read today) that Dewey had 
a Lotzean and that the Studies were the first state- 
ments of his revolt against Lotze. But this is not true, and 
something should be said about the relation between Dew- 
ey’s ideas before the Studies, his position in the Studies, 
and Lotze’s views on thought. 

A good way to get at this is to examine Henry Jones’ Criti- 
cal Account of the Philosophy of Lotze, published in 1895. 
It is an extremely useful picture of the relation between 
Lotze and English idealist logic. Moreover, it is a book 
with which Dewey was very familiar and upon which he 
drew considerably. It is also important for our purposes 
because Jones subscribed, in general, to the position which 
Dewey had taken during his idealist period. In a rough 
way, Jones’ book offers us a means of telling to what extent 
Lotze was an idealist (in the eyes of an idealist), to what ex- 
tent Dewey’s opinion of Lotze coincided with Jones’ (and 
thereby a means of telling to what extent Dewey's criticism 
derived from idealism), and finally, a means of telling to 
what extent Dewey’s criticisms of Lotze were not the same 
as idealist criticisms of him (and thereby a means of telling, 
by comparison, what was original in Dewey’s thought at 
that time). 

Jones points out in his Preface that Lotze opposed Hegel 
and his followers for believing that thought and reality are 
identical.* Lotze believed that thought did not constitute 
reality, but rather that it represented it, Jones held that if 

1 Page vii. 
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Lotze’s view of thought were true, the idealistic view would 
be “entirely broken,” because then "Thought, instead of 
being the substance of things seen, and the principle win 
lives and moves in all objects of intelligence, is only a part 
. . . of man’s mental equipment.” * "But,” Jones adds, 

Lotze’s investigation of thought has had other and more valu- 
able consequences. It has led modern writers to investigate the 
nature of thought for themselves, with the result that, partic- 
ularly in this country, there has been a remarkable development 
of logical theory along Lotze’s lines. I refer more specially to 
the logical works of Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet, to whom I 
express with great pleasure deep obligations This development 
of Lotze’s position seems to me to issue in its refutation, and 
there are indications that the main contribution of Lotze to 
philosophic thought, the only ultimate contribution, consists 
in deepening that idealism which he sought to overthrow.’ 

Bradley and Bosanquet, then, weie influenced by Lotze 
and stimulated by him to investigate the questions he had 
investigated, but according to Jones they concluded by 
proving the very thing Lotze had wanted to refute. 

It has been my endeavor in this volume [Jones says] to justify 
this conclusion in detail. That is to say, I have tried to lay bare 
the movement of Lotze’s exposition, so as to show not only that 
it refutes itself, but that it indicates in a new way the necessity 
for an idealistic construction of experience. For if Lotze had 
been faithful to the view of thought which he sets forth and 
which he attributes to Idealists, he would have found it incapa- 
ble of performing that poor remnant of its functions which he 
allows it to retain In order to get his formal thought to produce 
any results he is constrained to find each of its products one by 
one in its material Hence, what he exposes to our view is a 
kind of pseudo-dialectic by which, on the failure of one form of 
abstract thought after another, he has recourse to its content. 
Each fresh appeal to content gives to formal thought a fresh 
start, and the possibility of thinking at all is thus, by implica- 
tion, shown to lie in its material. The very helplessness of formal 
thought at once indicates that such thought is a logical hetion 

2 Ibtd , p. xi s Ibtd , pp. xii-xiii 
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and bears witness to the ideality of us content. On his own 
showing the material dominates thought and expresses ttself in 
thought. In this way, therefore, Lotze leads us from a formal 
to a constitutive view of thought That is to say, in expounding 
the conditions of its activity, he yields a tergo, and as an un- 
willing witness, an idealistic conception of the world * 

It will not be necessary to quote any more from Jones’ 
book in order to show how close his attack on Lotze is to 
Dewey’s. Nor will readers of the Studies fail to retail how 
Dewey allies himself with and dissociates himself from the 
neo-Hegelian criticism of Lotze. Dewey considered the 
question in his second study. He says: “The notion that 
value or significance as distinct from mere existentiality is 
the product of thought or reason, and that the source of 
Lotze’s contradiction lies in the effort to find any situation 
prior or antecedent to thought, is a familiar one ’’ ® He adds 
that It IS even possible that some of his readers may have in- 
terpreted his criticisms of Lotze in this way. “This position 
[the so-called neo-Hegelian one] and that taken in this 
chapter do agree in certain general regards,” Dewey says, 
after pointing out his indebtedness to Jones in a footnote 
on p 43. 

They are at one in the denial of the factuality and the possi- 
bility of tleveloping fruitful reflection out of antecedent bare 
existence or mere events They unite m denying that there is 
or tan be anything such as mere existence — phenomenon un- 
qualified as respects meaning, whether such phenomenon be 
psychic or cosmic. They agree that reflective thought grows 
organically out of experience which is already organized, and 
that it functions within such an organism.” 

Here, of course, we find Dewey reflecting the organicism 
of his idealist days. It remains for him to say in what way 
he no longer accepts idealist organicism. His view and the 
idealist view, he says, 

< Ibid , pp. xiii-xiv. » Studies m Logical Theory, p. 43 
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part company when a fundamental question is raised. Is all 
organized meaning the work of thought? Does it therefore fol- 
low that the organization out of which reflective thought grows 
is the work of thought of some other type — of Pure Thought, 
Creative or Constitutive Thought, Intuitive Reason, etc ? I shall 
indicate briefly reasons for divergence at this point.^ 

In giving reasons for diverging from idealism Dewey re- 
lies on two considerations. First of all, he says, “the more 
one insists that the antecedent situation is constituted by 
thought, the more one has to wonder why another type of 
thought is required; what need arouses it, and how it is 
-qjossible for it to improve upon the work of previous con- 
stitutive thought ” ® He also asks how it happens that the 
absolute ronsi itutive thought does such a poor and bungling 
job that it retjuires a finite discursive activity to patch up its 
products In answer to this Dewey says the idealist must 
say that the Absolute Reason works under “limiting con- 
ditions of finitude, of a sensitive and temporal oiganism.” ® 
But then Dewey raises a second objection: “How can 
thought relate itself to the fragmentary sensations, impres- 
sions, feelings, which, in their contrast with and disparity 
from the workings of constitutive thought, mark it off from 
the lattei Dewey concludes that the absolute ration- 

alist will be thrown into the problem with which Lotze 
began “we have the same insoluble question of the refer- 
ence of thought-activity to a wholly indeterminate, unra- 
tionalized, independent, prior existence.” 

Dewey is willing to admit only that certain elements of 
the antecedent situation aie stable and that in this sense 
thinking does not begin with mere sensation. Parts of the 
problematic situation are determinate Meaning, therefore, 
is present before any particular inquiry is begun. Only when 
the problem is taken out of its context in actual thought- 
situations does a dichotomy arise between a fixed set of 
bare sensations and a foreign activity which is pei formed 

z/fc/rf,p 44 */6jd,p 44 9 Ibid, p 45 J<'/&«d,p 45 
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on them. If the logician examines actual thinking, he will 
find that sensation, perception, judgment, and inference 
are all concepts which reier to phases of the doubt-inquiry 
process. As phases of a total process, they are linked and 
pass into each other. Once this is recognized, one cannot 
set up two orders — impressions and thoughts — in a way 
which makes it impossible to see how perception and theory 
ever unite in the solution of specific problems. 

The quotations from Jones and Dewey illustrate the 
general relation which existed between Jones, the repre- 
sentative of British idealism, Lotze, and the Dewey of the 
Studies. Jones and Dewey are in coalition against Lotze, but 
not in a coalition which presupposes absolute unity ol 
opinion Although Dewey cites the same defects m Lotze 
that the idealists ciiticize, he refuses to go on to postulate 
a constituti\e thought. He does not think, as Jones does, 
that the critique which the latter levels against Ixitze neces- 
sarily involves an acceptance ol any kind of thought but 
that which human beings carry on every day of their lives. 
The Studies, when examined in the light of this situation, 
take on added interest Because every argument which 
Dewey adduces for his refusal to go the whole way with the 
idealists may be regarded as a part of the original philosophy 
he was trying to build. Moreover, every argument against 
Lotze which can be found in Jones, may be labeled, with a 
fair amount of assurance, as the idealist element in Dewey’s 
thought. 

THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF LOGICAL THEORY 

We have already seen that Dewey’s opposition to Lotze 
springs from a disagreement about what the problem of 
logical theory is. The first study in the Studies is a statement 
of the positive convictions which motivate Dewey’s entire 
contribution to the volume. It is, in effect, a statement of 
Dewey’s general logical views at the time. The remaining 
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studies by Dewey are only applications of this machinery 
to the text of Lotze. And although the first study is also a 
polemic against Lotze, it revolves around more general 
topics, so that it may be discussed without first presenting 
a detailed account of Lotze’s views. 

The keynote of Dewey’s first study is what he c alls “the 
principle of continuity." The acceptance of this principle, 
which is never explicitly formulated in the Studies, is what 
connects almost every specific philosophic contention in 
the first essay. Even if it be regarded as the vague declaration 
that there are no sharp breaks in human experience, it can 
be seen to unite the following theses of the first study. 

THOUGHT IS DERIVATIVE AND SECONDARY 

This is the first contention of the essay Thought is said 
..to come after something, out of something, and for the 
sake of something.^^ It is because thought is a human activity 
which precedes and follows other kinds of human activity 
that we say thought is continuous with these other types of 
activity. This view is directed against those who set up 
thought as a nonhuman activity, radically different from 
other activities like (to use Dewey’s illustrations) conversa- 
tion with a friend, drawing a plan for a house, walking, 
eating dinner, purchasing a suit of clothes.' The continuity, 
we may infer from Dewey’s language in the first study, is 
expressed simply by saying that all these activities are per- 
formed by human beings If this seemed too trivial to af- 
firm, Dewey would have pointed to all those philosophers 
who believed in the existence of constitutive thought. 

THE OPPO.SITION lO LOTZE’s “PURE LOGIC” 

Lotze had distinguished between two kinds of logic — 
pure and applied. The first part of his Logic, he said, would 
treat “pure or formal logic,” which is “devoted to thought 

u Ibtd , p 1 IS Ibid , pp. 8-3. 
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in general and those universal forms and principles of 
thought which hold good everywhere, both in judging of 
reality and in weighing possibility, irrespective of any dif- 
ference in objects.” “ 

Pure logic [Lotze says] itself will show and explain that the 
forms of concept, judgment, and syllogism are to be considered 
primarily as ideal forms, which give to the matter of our ideas, 
if we succeed in arranging it under them, its true logical setting. 
But the different peculiarities of different objects offer resistance 
to this arrangement; it is not clear of itself what sum of matter 
has a claim to form a determinate concept and be opposed to 
another, or which predicate belongs universally to which sub- 
ject, or how the universal law for the arrangement of a mani- 
fold material is to be discovered. Applied logic is concerned 
with those methods of investigation which obviate these defects. 
It considers hindrances and the devices by which they may be 
overcome: and it must therefore sacrifice the love of systemati- 
zation to considerations of utility and select what the experience 
of science has so far shown to be important and fruitful.’* 

The third investigation which is carried on in Lotze’s 
Logic, but which is not labeled as some kind of logic, is 
called “methodology ” It deals with the “question how far 
the most complete structure of thought . . . can claim to 
be an adequate account of that which we seem compelled 
to assume as the object and occasion of our ideas.” 

Dewey’s objections to this parceling out of the logician’s 
tasks are registered in the first study. He accuses Lotze 
of postulating a “ though t-in-itself,” presumably that thing 
which Lotze planned to study in his “pure” logic. Dewey 
is shocked to find that according to Ixitze’s view, applied 
logic, the investigation of actual thinking, had to be carried 
on only to deal with the hindrances to pure thinking. And 
finally, he expresses his opposition to any view which as- 
sumes the solvability of the problem: “How do the specifica- 


is Lotze, Logic, td ed , 1 , 10-11. 
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tions of thought as such hold good of reality as such?” 

In this way he dismisses two parts of Lotze’s enterprise as 
meaningless and construes one, applied logic, as the only 
one worth pursuing — provided it is not interpreted in the 
way Lotze interprets it. 

Instead of formulating the problems of logic in the 
manner of Lotze, Dewey, by using his principle of con- 
fini ^ity- dispenses with pure logic as a discipline. He believes 
that the notion of pure logic is based on the notion of pure 
-thought, which, in turn, springs from dualistic premises to 
which Lotze is committed. These are not attacked in detail 
in the first study, but Dewey does state a contrasting view 
of the problems of logical theory. The point stressed is that 
the logician, like any other student of human activity, must 
make an empirical inquiry into thought. In this way the 
thesis that thought is continuous with other human activi- 
ties leads to the thesis that puie logic, when it pretends to 
study “pure thought,” is inadequate. The question as to 
whether formal logic is a worth-while discipline is hardly 
touched. Wliat Dewey is anxious to deny is that there is 
any study which is pure and at the same time about think- 
ing. Wliethei the kind of work which the mathematical 
logicians of the nineteenth century carried on also met with 
Dewey’s disapproval is not deal in the Studies. When he 
attacks pure logic there, he attacks the view that we can find 
out something about thought by an a priori method In 
effect, he dunks that logic, as he construes it, is an empirical 
science. 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF LOGIC AND “THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THOUGHT” 

There were some problems which Lotze explicitly elimi- 
nated from logic. He said: 


10 Studies tn Logical Theory, p 6 
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What particular tone of nnnd is required for successful think- 
ing, how the attention is to be kept up, distraction avoided, tor- 
pidity stimulated, precipitation checked, all these are questions 
which no more belong to the field of logic than do enquiries 
about the origin of our scnse-imprcssions and the conditions 
under which consciousness in general and conscious activity are 
possible. We may presuppose the existence of all these things, 
of perceptions, ideas, and their connexion according to the laws 
of a psychical mechanism, but logic only begins with the con- 
viction that the matter cannot end here; the conviction, that 
between the combinations of ideas, however they may have orig- 
inated, there is a difference of truth and untruth, and that 
there are forms which these combinations ought to answer and 
laws which they ought to obey It is true that we may attempt 
a psychological investigation to explain the origin of this au- 
thoritative consciousness itself, but the only standard by which 
the correctness of our results could be measured would be one 
set up by the very consciousness to be investigated. The first 
thing, then, that has to be ascertained is, what the contents of 
this authoritatne conviction arc, the histoiy of its growth can 
only have a secondary place, and even then must confoi m to the 
requirements of its own imposing ” 

It is this contention of Lotze, especially the second clause 
in the last sentence, against which Dewey argues strenu- 
ously. It IS this approach which Dewey opposes when he 
argues for a genetic approach. His attacks in the Studies are 
dispersed, yet they indicate in what way he found himself 
opposing a nongenetic approach in logic. 

Dewey wished to argue, in opposition to Lotze, that the 
logician could formulate the criteria of good thinking only 
by examining thinking. He refused to distinguish the task 
of describing thought as something with which the psycholo- 
■gist deals, from the task of evaluating it as something with 
which the logician is supposed to struggle. Both jobs, he 
thought, were intimately related, and those who sharply 
separated them he regarded as dualists. Neither job, he 

17 Loue, op cit , p 10 
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thought, was one for “pure” logic, where that is supposed 
to study pure thought. The logician, in his opinion, was 
supposed to “follow the natura l history. .o£-thmfcnTg--as a 
life process having its own generating antecedents and stim- 
uli, its own states and career, and its own specific objective 
and limit.” “This point of view,” he says, “makes it pos- 
sible for logical theory to come to terms with psychology.” 
Psychology is not regarded as the science of genesis, set over 
against logic, the science of validity. Therefore he refuses 
to believe that the logician “is concerned, not with genesis, 
but with value, not with a historic cycle, but with absolute 
distinctions and relations.” 

If we ask in what sense the logician engages in a genetic 
study, we find a rough answer in Dewey’s lirst study. First 
of all, if the thinking process is a cycle — as Dewey claimed 
it IS — then the logician, as the recorder of a cycle, is en- 
gaged in a study of development In this respect he studies 
“the natural history of thought ” The further question is: 
In what sense is the logician who formulates the conditions 
for valid thinking, also engaged in a genetic study? The 
answer is not detailed. In a sense it raises a question tvith 
which Dewey never dealt at length before his Logic ap- 
peared. There are, however, some arguments in its favor 
which appear in the Studies. 

The major aigument is based on what Dewey thought 
weie the results of evolutionary biology. Dewey exclaimed 
at one poinf “It is astonishing that in the fare of the ad- 
vance of evolutionary method in natural science, any logi- 
cian can persist in the assertion of a rigid difference between 
the problem of origin and nature, between genesis and 
analysis: between history and validity.” Natural history, 
according to the Darwinian view, as Dewey construed the 
Darwinian view, treated “every distinct organ, structure. 

Studies, p 13 14 2o/bid,p, 14 
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or formation, every grouping of cells or elements ... as 
an instrument of adjustment or adaptation to a particular 
environing situation.” From this Dewey inferred that 
thought was an insirn^n|f»nt nf adj ustment to a n environing 
situation. If, judge an activity good according to 

the degree to which it achieves its end — ^adjustment — then 
it follows that thinking is good or valid to the extent to 
which it achieves adjustment. 

The form of the argument may be stated in a general 
way. The argument begins with the psychological or biologi- 
cal observation that certain activities have adjustment as 
their "natural goal." This is a judgment in natural history; 
it describes a fact. That thought is such an activity is also 
established empirically. Then the method involves taking 
adjustment as the basis for constructing a criterion of valid- 
ity. It takes that which it finds to be the natural goal of a 
certain kind of activity and says that all instances of that 
kind of activity are good only if they attain this goal. The 
notion of a natural goal is not very clear, but clear enough 
to permit one to see tliat it is not something which every 
instance of the kind of activity under consideration attains 
Thus thinking may have as its goal the clearing up of a con- 
fiicting situation, but this does not mean that all instances 
of thinking do in fact resolve the problems they start with. 
The fact that something is the natuial goal of a certain 
kind of activity is established m a way which is not discussed 
by Dewey, it is taken for granted as demonstrated in evolu- 
tionary biology. But assuming that the idea of a natural 
goal can be made clear, it becomes easier to understand how 
the attainment of this goal is set up as a standard of success. 
Dewey summarizes his point as follows' “The historical 
point of view describes the sequence; the normative follows 
the sequence to its conclusion, and then turns back and 
*iibid,p 15 . 
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judges each historical step by viewing it in reference to its 
own outcome.” “ 

This view of logic as the natural history of thought guides 
Dewey’s entire discussion of concepts which he considered 
logical. If thought is a doubt-inquiry process, then all the 
distinctions which the logician makes are supposed to cor- 
respond to certain phases in the development of thought. In 
particular, the question of thought and its subject matter 
is discussed in this way The antecedent of thought is taken 
to be a conflicting situation, the data of thought are things 
which emerge from this situation in the early stages of in- 
quiry, the object of thought corresponds to a later period 
in the development of a given inquiry. Dewey feels that it 
would be impossible to dehne these notions without making 
reference to the procedure of inquiry Early in his second 
study Dewey tells the leader that the last three studies will 
be concerned with “three quite distinct loims” assumed by 
the sub|ect mattei of thought in the development of thought. 
“I shall attempt to show that we must consider subject- 
matter from the standpoint, hrst of the antecedenti or con- 
ditions that evoke thought; second, of the datum or immedi- 
ate material piesented to thought, and, third, of the proper 
content of thought ’’ About the distinction Dewey says some- 
thing which presents the whole method of the Studies: 

It goes without saying that these are to be disci munated as 
stages of a life-process in the natural history of experience, not 
as icady-inade or ontological, it is contended that, save as they 
aie difTereniiated in connection with well-defined historical 
stages, they aic either lumped oil as equivalents, or else treated 
as absolute divisions — or as each by turns, accoiding to the 
exigencies of the argument.^'’ 

The criticism which Dewey levels against Lotze involves 
a detailed application of this method. The concrete results 
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of this critique of Lotze become commonplace in the later 
writings of Dewey. 

In summary, it may be said that the Studies and their 
thesis of logic as the natural history of thought, their prin- 
ciple of continuity, their opposition to constitutive thought, 
make up the first lengthy statement of the position which 
was later to become instrumentalism. A program was im- 
plicit in them, and in Dewey’s paper “Some Stages of Logi- 
cal Thought.” This paper was the first in which he criti- 
cized transcendental logic. The latter, he said, claims, 

by an analysis of science and experience, to justify the conclu- 
sion that the universe itself is a construction of thought, giving 
evidence throughout of the pervasive and constitutive action of 
reason, and holds, consequently, that our logical processes are 
simply the reading oft or coming to consciousness of the inher- 
ently rational structure already possessed by the universe in 
virtue of the presence within it of this pervasive and constitu- 
tive action of thought.** 

Dewey could no longer accept any constitutive thought, tor 
he believed at the time that thinking is a “doubt-inquiry 
process.” It should be clear that the conception of thought 
and knowledge which Dewey was surrendering at the turn 
of the century, was the very conception he had put forth 
earlier, in his Psychology There, he wholeheartedly sub- 
scribed to the view that knowledge-getting was a reading off 
of meanings previously instituted by an absolute intelli- 
■gence. A comparison of Dewey’s views of knowledge in the 
Psychology and in the Studies, would show the vivid con- 
trasts and extremes in Dewey’s development. 

The b reak with idealism on the nature of thought, as 
expressed at that time, marked the closing of Dewey’s at- 
tachment to idealist philosophy. For ten years he had been 
trying to untie difficult transcendental knots. In 1900 he 

Philosophical Review, IX (igoo), 465-489, reprinted in Essays in Ex- 
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gave up the job and cut the slender strings that tied him 
to Morris, Green, and Caird. By 1903 he was an ex-idealist 
in ethics, psychology, and logic. 

All other traditional avenues of logical thought were 
closed. Aristotelian logic was anathema to him. So was the 
logic of Mill and his followers. Mathematical logic was 
something of which he knew almost nothing and about 
which he probably cared less. The only way out was to con- 
struct his own theory of thought, beginning with his firm 
belief that thought is a doubt-inquiry process. Dewey faced 
the task of building a new logic on the basis of one clue. 
This led him to close "Some Stages of Logical Thought” 
with a question: 

Does not an account of thinking, basing itself on modern sci- 
entific procedure, demand a statement in which all the distinc- 
tions and terms of thought — judgment, concept, inference, 
predicate, and copula of judgment, etc., ad infinitum — shall be 
interpreted simply and entirely as distinctive functions or divi- 
sions of labor within the doubt-inquiry process? 

The promise which was implied in this question re- 
mained unfulfilled for almost forty years. The Logic, which 
appeared in 1938, is the work which attempts to demon- 
strate what was only suggested in 1900 and partially treated 
in 1903. The success or failure of Dewey’s logical project 
of 1900 can only be judged on the basis of the book he wrote 
in 1938. 

p. sig 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusions of this essay can only be the conclusions 
of a chronicle. The essay has never ranged beyond the purely 
intellectual aspects of Dewey’s development, and therefore 
it presents no systematlC'Sludy uf"ThE"Thatlges' which took 
place in Dewey’s environment. The belief that such an 
extra-intellectual reference is necessary for the explanation 
of intellectual development is, of course, a hypothesis not 
to be argued here Dewey himself has indicated that books, 
were not the only things that made him change his viewsJ 
and that men and events had a share not to be discounted.' 
The only purpose ot'such an apologia is to anticipate criti- 
cisms which might be leveled by Deweyans themselves. For 
surely Dewey, more than any of our professional philoso- 
phers, has tried to plate philosophy’s growth in its cultural 
setti^ Even in his first book on a historical problem — 
the book on Leibniz — Dewey quotes Leibniz’ words favora- 
bly; “He who kiyowune only by my writings does not know 
me”; and he adds himself “These words [are] true, indeed, 
of every writer.” ^ Throughout this essay we have known 
Dewey only through his writings, but we must add that to 
know a writer we must at least know his writings, and if 
this essay is not a Deweyan history of Dewey’s philosophy, 
it is a necessary condition for one. 

Throughout the essay I have tried to point up the future 
significance of many of the things Dewey was saying in the 

1 LNE, p 1. 
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eighties and the nineties. In this concluding chapter I wish 
to tie together what has been said. 

We saw how heavily the influence of George S. Morris 
weighed on the early Dewey and how he shaped the earliest 
years of Dewey’s philosophical development. Morris was 
responsible for his turning to Hegel and for the contact 
wiA the neo-Hegelians. Hegel predisposed Dewey against 
British empiricism and against Kant — and for the same rea- 
son. Both of them committed the sin of constructing dual- 
isms. I cannot stress too heavily the importance of the con- 
cept of dualism in Dewey’s development. No position, large 
or small, that Dewey attacked was not charged at some point 
or other with being dualistic. This charge wm deemed suf- 
ficient to destroy any philosophical claim.'We have seen 
how this opposition to dualism was originally associated 
with a belief in the organic unity of the world, the distinc- 
tion between organic and mechanical relations, and the 
belief that the knowledge-relation is organic. For knowledge 
to be an organic relation it is necessary that an organic unity 
embrace both the knower and the known object. This is 
provided by the theory of the universal' consciousness, or 
objective mind. It served two progressive purposes. First: 
it presented what I have called the “schema” for Dewey’s 
later naturalism, because it enabled Dewey to conceive of 
human and nonhuman things as united in some sense. , 
Se(;j;)nd: tlie view that there is an absolute mind was the 
forerunner of Dewey’s belief that all human behavior takes 
place in a ‘^cultuniL^algXi^^ 

Soon the impact of evolutionary theory upon Dewey’s 
thought became stronger. It introduced a new pattern in 
his thinking, but it also involved a pattern which was simi- 
lar to Hegelianism. Darwin, like Hegel, could be used by 
someone fighting dualisms, but dualisms of a different va- 
riety. liU was instrumental in showing that there was some- 
thing in common between the behavior and the develop- 
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me at of human b eings and nnnhninan hpingg This reirt- 
forced the metaphysical unity between humans and object 
which Dewey took over from Hegel. Together, both o^ 
positions to dualism lead to the belief in what Dewey later 
called “the biological matrix” of all human behavior. ' 
As I hav^^tried-tor CmpTiasize throughout this essay, the 
Hegelian and Darwinian approaches were only superficially 
one. True, they had similarities, but they also had differ- 
ences, differences which ultimately led Dewey to throw 
Hegel overboard. The u nity a chieved hy Hegel’s .univCTsal 
mind was achieved at a heavy price. It meant that the uni- 
verse was in some s ense constituted b y thoug ht b efor e any 
^man mind b^n to think.. On the other hand the force 
of Darwin's analysis was to portray man and his distinctive 
capacity — thought — as a product of certain natural forces 
of adjustment. Adjustment did not mean the reinstatement 
of some previously existing harmony, and therefore thought 
was not the deciphering of riddles already solved by an Abso- 
lute that kept the answers secret. Thought was an active 
transformation of a situation, and introduced a new ele- 
ment. It was no playful unearthing of a preexisting answer, 
it meant solving problems, finding ways of adjustment which 
were not known before. 


Although the giowth of Darwin’s influence on Dewey’s 
philosophy meant the surrender of Dewey’s idealism, there 
was one element in Dewey’s tliought which remained un- 
changed. He continued to fight strenuously against what 
He called “formalism.” If anything, Darwinism gave more 
support to this antagonism. Formalism was the formalism 
of Kant, the scholastics, and Hamilton, all of whom were 
interested in formal logic. As a result, a kind of indiscrimi- 
nate assault on formalists and everything they did, set in. 
It did not matter that some formal logicians never partici- 
pated in Kantian epistemology. Dewey was sweeping in his 
attack. So sweeping that in 1891 he rejected all formal logic 
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as uselejs^It never occurred to Dewey before 1904 , 1 think, 
that the science of formal logic, as conceived by some logi- 
cians, was as epistemologicallynieutral as any of the other 
more sedate branches of mathematics. I say 1904, because 
in that year he wrote an article ^ in which he said that some 
logicians, like Peirce, were interested in showing that logic 
was an instrument for arriving at warranted assertions 

This view of formal logic as an instnime nf became funda- 
mental to Dewey’s later views The Logic, when it appeared, 
could very well include a statement of Dewey’s sympathy 
with Peirce.'* But this sympathy was relatively recent De- 
spite the fat t that Peirce had taught at Johns Hopkins while 
Dewey was a graduate student there, Dewey was hardly in- 
fluenced by him then. Peirce was too much of a^forraalisL 
lor the Hegelian Dewey, and too much of an em£iricist 
for the Dewey who thought in teinis ol or ganic relations 
and absolute minds ' Dewey’s discoveiy of Peirte came later, 
when It was possible for Dewey to see moie than intellectual 
gyinnasiits ui^Jonnal logic, when he fell that he could ac- 
(ouni lor It in the hamewoik of a moie geneial t’lcwy oi 
iiKiuii) 1 lie 1 uci insli umcnulisni ol Dewey marks a pei lod 
duiing w’iiicii any traditional H«.gelianism that remairec' 
in his thought, lemained in spite ol his own e.'Ioits''^he 
organic unity ol idea and fact gave way to the unity of theory 
and practice, tlie contiadicaons between theses and antit'i- 
escs be aine ion' u ting e'emenis 11 a prob'enwtLic sitaa' 
non, the Absolute Reason tell before incj^uiry 

■1 'Notes upon l.oi’ital Topics,” Journal of Philosophy, I, 57-68 

3 See Uc«C), Logic the Theory of Inquiry, p gn 

* Pence levievscd Deises's Studies in Logical Theory After referring to 
uhat he. uills the Gcim.m school of logicians,” he sa)s “Piof Dewey re- 
gal its himself as radically opposed to the Gciman school, and explains how 
he IS so Wc iniisi conless that had be not put so much emphasis upon it, we 
should baldly base deemed the point of dilleience so important, but we 
suppose he must know what his own alBUations are and are not ” (The Na- 
tion, LXXIX (1901), 880 ) This remark, however, is followed by a comment 
in which Peirce expiesses his sympathy with Dewey’s attempt to develop a 
'natuial histoiy ot thought. 
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